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Negro Chestion 


HAT with race riots, Double V’s and filibusters, Amer- 
W ica’s talking the Negro question to death. But surprising 

is how little too many people know about black Amer- 

icans. How well do you know the Negro question? 

Here are flat statements about Negroes. Which are true and 
which false? Even if your score’s low, you'll get some interesting 
information. Fair score is 70; good is 80, while 90 is excellent. 
Answers on inside back cover. 

1. The first settler in Chicago was a Negro. 

2. The first Negroes in America were slaves. 

3. The United States has the largest Negro population in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

4. No Negroes have ever graduated from the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

5. Monrovia in Liberia has the largest Negro population of any 
city in the world. 

6. The first U.S. boxing champion was a Negro. 

7. Abraham Lincoln was part Negro. 

8. One out of every eight Negroes was a free man in 1860 before 
the Civil War began. 

9. The Negro population of Mississippi and Georgia is higher 
than the white. 

10. There are more Negroes over 100 years of age than white. 
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| How Chicago teaches whites to respect 
Negroes and Negroes to respect themselves 


dust Give Al Generation 


Condensed from PM 


By Fletcher Wilson 


HE KELLYS lived next 

} door. The Heinz family on 

the first floor. And upstairs 

were the Robinsons. The 

Kellys were Irish. The Heinzes 

were German. The Robinsons were 
different. They were black. 

Little Madeline Robinson, her 
kinky hair forced into braids, didn’t 
know about the difference. She 
played hopscotch with the Irish, the 
German and the other children. In 
grade school she was a leader in 
scholarship and in activities. 

Dearborn Street and Garfield 
Boulevard, where the Kellys, the 
Heinzes and the Robinsons lived, 
had not then become as it is now 
the heart of the Black Belt in Chi- 


cago. The race riot of 1919, with 
its uncounted scores of dead, swept 
around and over them without be- 
ing understood. 

Not until Madeline was in high 
school did she become aware that 
she was different. Her former play- 
mates, the white ones, became 
standoffish. 

It didn’t matter much. Madeline 
was busy working as a stock girl in 
a department store or addressing 
envelopes in the swift, stencil-sharp 
hand she had mastered by attend- 
ing to her penmanship lessons. She 
was the eldest of six children de- 
pendent on the wages of the father, 
an elevator operator in a wholesale 
house. 
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In college the difference was 
more distinct and it did matter. It 
mattered enough to make the Ne- 
gro girl decide to try some day to 
do something about it. 

There was no outright color 
snobbishness in college. In the 
classroom Madeline Robinson was 
equal to or better than her white 
fellows. She took her bachelor’s 
degree with a high average at 
Northwestern University and went 
on to a master’s degree in educa- 
tion. 

But outside the classroom there 
was always the knowledge that the 
white students who spoke to her 
did so with a condescension they 
could not help and the more grat- 
ing knowledge that the few white 
students who associated with her 
were being Samaritans. 

Eleven years ago Madeline be- 


came a teacher. She was Madeline. 


Robinson Morgan by then, for in 
her early college years she had been 
married to her neighborhood sweet- 
heart, Thomas Morgan, then a Uni- 
versity of Illinois student. 

She was no longer lonely, for 
stie had won acceptance through in- 
tellectual attainments and winsome 
personality. In a few years she was 
elected head of the Chicago Mu 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, teach- 
ers’ professional sorority. 

All the time, however, she was 
wincing at discriminations against 
members of her race. Some Ne- 
groes were hoodlums, she told her- 
self, but Negroes should not be 
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judged by the few ruffians any more 
than Chicago should be branded by 
the Al Capones. 

She taught in the Emerson 
School on the South Side. There 
were white and black pupils in her 
classes at first, but as the white 
families moved away from the dis- 
trict her classes became all-Negro. 

She soon discovered that her 
Negro pupils had little knowledge 
of their cultural background. Told 
to write a biography of a man they 
admired, they all chose Joe Louis. 
There was nothing in their heads 
about Booker T. Washington, Dr. 
Mordecai W. Johnson or Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune. 

Madeline Morgan thought that 
was appalling, more appalling yet 
she herself knew little about Negro 
history. She began to study. 

Meantime, restrictions were be- 
ing put into leases to keep Chicago 
Negroes within areas they already 
occupied. Landlords began “milk- 
ing’ their Negro properties — col- 
lecting rents but not making re- 
pairs. Buildings became decrepit. 

When the depression arrived, 
Madeline Morgan saw her young- 
sters come to school clutching a 
sweet potato or a bit of bread for 
lunch. She asked about their break- 
fasts. There had been none. She 
came early after that, to cook them 
bacon and eggs she bought herself. 

The mother of one of her pupils 
died. Mrs. Morgan went to her 
home. Bare pine boards worn to 
slivers. No rugs. A stove. A 
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nearly empty coal bin. A table and 
a pair of chairs. Sleeping space on 
the floor. After that, Mrs. Morgan 
stayed out of the homes of her 
pupils. She couldn't take it. 

Then, when overcrowding neces- 
sitated shift attendance at Negro 
schools, one group from 9 a. m. to 
noon, another from noon to 3 p. m., 
she was more convinced than ever 
that something must be done. 

The answer began to suggest it- 
self as Madeline Morgan attended 
the Negro Exposition in Chicago in 
1940. There she saw examples of 
Negro accomplishments from all 
over the world. Something like 
that, she decided, could be demon- 
strated in the schools. 

And if the schools did implant in 
minds young enough to be un- 
conscious of color differences, an 
understanding that Negroes are no 
different from the red, brown 
or white races, such conditioning 
would be effective against develop- 
ment of prejudice in later years. 

She put her own project, which 
incorporated the motif of the expo- 
sition, into outline form and 
showed it to her principal, Miss 
Elinor C. McCollom. Miss Mc- 
Collom arranged an appointment 
with William H. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of schools. He approved 


of the project and, when a commit- 
tee of principals backed up that ap- 
proval, Mrs. Morgan was put to 
work in the Bureau of Curriculum, 
and was allowed to choose an as- 
sistant, 


She picked Miss Bessie 


King, another Negro teacher and 
they were told to take as much 
time for research as they needed. 

During the next year and a half, 
they gathered facts about Negroes. 

This material and much more 
they worked into three concise 
booklets for teachers. The booklets 
contained a lot of bright, enter- 
taining instruction that you might 
not expect to find under their ti- 
tle: Supplementary Units for the 
Course of Study in Social Studies. 

The first booklet, simple stories 
about the “brown people”— the 
brown policemen, the brown high 
school principal, the brown skin spe- 
cialist—is for the first three 
grades. The second, more compre- 
hensive, is for grades four to six. 
And the last is a nearly learned 
treatise for the sophisticated sev- 
enth and eighth graders. 

The booklets are not intended as 
courses of study but to provide 
helpful hints for tucking informa- 
tion into regular class routines. 
Music appreciation, for example, 
invites references to Marian Ander- 
son and Paul Robeson. Geography 
offers opportunity for relating that 
the residents of Dahomey, West 
Africa, build boxlike houses of red 
soil. History is a natural for ex- 
tracts from the Supplementary 
Units. 

The whole idea is to teach whites 
to respect Negroes and Negroes to 
respect themselves. 

The plan has been used in all 
Chicago public grade schools for a 
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year. The parochial schools intend 
to take it up. Inquiries have come 
from all over this nation and points 
in South America. Several teachers 
in New York have written to the 
Bureau of Curriculum, Chicago 
Board of Education, for copies of 
the booklets. 

The booklets are mimeographed 
sheets stapled between Manila cov- 
ers. They are not illustrated, but 
the neat little stories, sharply told, 
evoke pictures. 

For primary children, there are 
several stories, among them Sally’s 
Ride to the Farm. Sally goes on 
the train to visit her grandmother. 
Along the way she sees red barns, 
white farmhouses, cows, horses, 
pigs and a funny old goat. She is 
frightened as the train crosses a 
bridge. The Negro porter, in a 
clean white coat, comes and com- 
forts her. He is a friend. 

A music appreciation section fol- 
lows with brief biographies of 
Marian Anderson and Florence 
Price. A poetry page is devoted to 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 

-All this is for the first grade. 
Second graders are taken for a visit 
to the George Cleveland Hall 
branch library in Chicago, where 
the librarian tells stories which bring 
in George Washington Carver and 
his accomplishments with “funny 
little peanuts.” 

Music appreciation at this level 
describes the nervousness of Dor- 
othy Maynor, the singer, at her 
first concert and relates that R. Na- 
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thaniel Dett, the composer, when 
taking music lessons as a boy would 
often irritate his teacher by chang- 
ing the music to “make it sound 
better.” 

The third grade is carried along 
in much the same way, but here the 
first description is given of life in 
Dahomey, Africa, where the chil- 
dren “play games just like ours.” 
Music appreciation is given over 
to Roland Hayes, who “studied very 
hard” to become a singer; poetry 
to Countee Cullen, New York high 
school teacher, and his poem, The 
Unknown Color, about pigs fright- 
ened by the wind. 

Thus the first booklet. The two 
others are in the same pattern but 
the material becomes gradually 
more comprehensive and detailed. 

Among the studies for fifth grad- 
ers is a detailed description of 
plantation life and the part Negroes 
played in it. In discussing planta- 
tion music, this section points out 
that the slaves were not given shoes 
except in very cold weather. ‘The 
rest of the time,” it says, “they 
went about in their bare feet. 
Therefore, the spiritual Al) God’s 
Chillun Got Shoes expressed the 
belief that in heaven everyone 
would wear shoes.” 

Eighth graders get not only ac- 
counts of Negro artists, musicians, 
writers and soldiers but also de- 
scriptions of suggested places to 
visit. These include Chicago’s Ida 
B. Wells Home, named for “a 
courageous Negro woman who was 
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always in the foreground of any 
movement for civic or social bet- 
terment.”” 

The booklets are intended for use 
by the teacher for reading to the 
class or for assignment to a pupil 
for report. 

Dr. Johnson is _ enthusiastic 
about Mrs. Morgan and her project. 
“She is one of my best teachers,” 
he says, “a very fine capable girl. 

“We have introduced the book- 
lets in the 353 elementary schools 
of Chicago and have received com- 
mendation from white and Negro 
persons alike. The program was 
adopted without a hitch. The 
teachers have welcomed the mate- 
rial, There has been no opposition. 

“I feel this way: Children are 
what we adults train them to be. If 
we inculcate prejudice, they grow 
up that way.” 

As for the pupils, they do not, of 
course, realize that they are sub- 
jects in a racial relations experiment. 
They do find the Supplementary 
Units easy and interesting educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Morgan is idealistic. 

“Let us be constructive in our 
thinking. We are the forerunners 
seeking factual information. Let 
us drink freely from the university 
of books as well as experience; build 
for the glory of God’s kingdom on 
earth; work incessantly and intelli- 
gently for the rights of citizen- 
ship of all Americans. 

“Remember, Negroes are Amer- 
icans. Negroes have helped to 


build the greatest nation on the 
face of the earth. Let us make 
America the home of the brave and 
the land of the free.” 

She is a calm woman, who flames 
only when the topic of Negro hous- 
ing in Chicago comes up. She can- 
not understand why, for instance, a 
Negro professor at the University 
of Chicago is not permitted to live 
with his colleagues on the Midway, 
tony section for intellectuals ad- 
joining the campus. 

She doesn’t know what she can 
do about improving the housing 
situation, but she is anxious to get 
to work on a textbook for general 
class use. Most of the material is 
ready. She believes that one gen- 
eration of use of such a text in the 
nation’s schools would erase the 
Negro problem. 

Madeline Robinson Morgan is 
no longer the little girl who was 
hurt by realization that color made 
her different. She is a cheerful, 
hopeful handsome woman of 36, 
living with her husband, foreman 
for 20 men handling incoming 
shipments at the Chicago Quarter- 
master depot. 

There are those in these uneasy 
times, says Mrs. Morgan, who 
come to her and propose force to 
lift the Negro out of his status as a 
second-class citizen. She tells them 
—uh-uh! Just give such democratic 
educational tactics as hers 20 years 
— one generation — on a national 
scale and antipathy to Negroes will 


disappear. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


First Lady sees Negro struggle 
part of world battle of beliefs 


P. romise O, 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


of great bitterness. It would be hard for me to sustain my 
faith in democracy and to build up a sense of goodwill 
toward men of other races. 

I think, however, that I would realize that if my ancestors had 
never left Africa, we would be worse off as ‘“‘natives” today under 
the rule of any other country than I am in this country where my 
people were brought as slaves. 

In a comparatively short period of time the slaves have become 
free men—free men, that is, as far as a proclamation can make 
them so. There now remains much work to be done to see that 
freedom becomes a fact and not just a promise for my people. 

I know, however, that I am not the only group that has to 
make a similar fight. Even women of the white race still suffer 
inequalities and injustices, and many groups of white people in 
my country are the slaves of economic conditions. All the world 
is suffering under a great war brought about because of the lag in 
our social development as against the progress in our economic 
“development. 

I would know that I had to work hard and to go on accomplish- 
ing the best that was possible under present conditions. Even 
though I was held back by generations of economic inequality, I 
would be proud of those of my race who are gradually fighting to 
the top in whatever occupation they are engaged in. 

I would still feel that I ought to participate to the full in this 
war. When the United Nations win, certain things will be ac- 
cepted as a result of principles which have been enunciated by the 
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leaders of the United Nations, which never before have been part 
of the beiiefs and practices of the greater part of the world. 

I would certainly go on working for complete economic equality 
and my full rights under a democratic government. I would 
decide which were the steps that I felt represented my real rights 
as a citizen and I would work for those first, feeling that other 
, things such as social relationships might well wait until certain 
people were given time to think them through and decide as 
individuals what they wished to do. 

I would not do too much demanding. I would take every 
chance that came my way to prove my quality and my ability and 
if recognition was slow, I would continue to prove myself, know- 
ing that in the end good performance has to be acknowledged. 

I would accept every advance that was made in the Army and 
Navy, though I would not try to bring those advances about any 
more quickly than they were offered. I would certainly affiliate 
with the labor movement because there is the greatest opportunity 
for men to work side by side and find out that it is possible to 
have similar interests and to stand by each other, regardless of race 
or color. 

I would try to remember that unfair and unkind treatment will 
not harm me if I do not let it touch my spirit. Evil emotions 
injure the man or woman who harbors them so I would try to 
fight down resentment, the desire for revenge and bitterness. I 
would try to sustain my own faith in myself by counting over my 
friends and among them there would undoubtedly be some white 


people. 


Oe Ancestors Aryans 


DO NOT OBTAIN your slaves from Britain because 
they are so stupid and so utterly incapable of being taught 
that they are not fit to form a part of the household of 
Athens. Cicero, First Centary B.C. 

RACES north of the Pyrenees are of cold temperament 
and never reach maturity; they are of great stature and of 
a white color. But they lack all sharpness of wit and 
penetration of intellect. 

Said of Toledo (a Moorish savant), Eleventh Century 


Condensed from 
New York Mirror 


T WILL BE a brave new 
Y day when the Italians 


come over to our side, 


Ady 
and the French, and the Hun- 7 
garians, and the Rumanians and iy 
the rest. 

But an even braver and newer 
day has begun to dawn for us, we blundering New World whites, 
in another quarter of the world. 

It is dawning wherever, in a Papuan village clearing on New Guinea 
or in a bomb crater on New Georgia Isle, a kinkly-haired headman of an 
Oceanic tribe comes by conference in sign language and whatever pidgin 
English is the local linguistic currency to an agreement that, yes, his people 
will fight and work on the white man’s side. 

It is breath-taking to think what this means. In the mind of that head- 
man, giving pro-Americanism the nod, it means that, as between the 
yellow slave-driver with whom he has had a dark-skinned man’s traditional 
experience of being starved, enslaved, and the white exploiter whose 
similar sin goes back further in tribal memories—he'll take the white. 

In the mind of the Marine sergeant, Army lieutenant, Navy ensign or 
other shirtless diplomat who works out the terms of these mergers between 
the white man and the brown, there is—well, what? 

“How about it, Old Timer,” signal the eyes of blue, “do we gang up 
on them Nips, yes or no?” 

“Let’s go!” signal back the black. 

That’s diplomacy, plus an “International Conference on Problems of 
Racial and Religious Discrimination” without the verbiage and the frills. 
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{| Hot pig's feet, chitterlings, 
okra are favorite fare 


Whats Cooking In 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Clementine Paddleford 


HEN Harlem sits down 
W dinner, what’s on the 
table? 

Author Roi Ottley 
(“New World A-Coming”) knows 
Harlem cooking by ten years of 
eating anything, everything Harlem 
has to offer. He knows the lofty 
fare of Sugar Hill’s penthouse ta- 
bles. He has a love for hot pigs’ 
feet as sold by the street vendors. 
He has rolled chitterlings on his 
tongue at a rent party. He has 
sinned on Saturday night and 
praised the Lord on Sunday, paying 
his 15 cents to eat chicken dinner 
at a Father Divine heaven. 

Ottley is mighty proud to tell of 
the dishes the Negro has created 
for the American table. In slavery 
days the house servants only were 
adequately fed. 

Yet, for every five house ser- 
vants there were as many as a thou- 
sand Negro field hands, not fed by 
the master in any regular fashion, 
but forced to forage their food. 
The Negro was a primitive person 
and succeeded in making anything 
do that came to his hand. 


Some of the dishes he evolved 
from discarded foods of the Big 
House time have proved nutrition- 
ally superior to foods served at the 
master’s board. 

“Quality folks” discarded most 
of the organs of meats—livers, 
hearts, kidneys, tripe, spareribs, 
pigs’ ears, snouts, jowls—no, thank 
you! And out they went. 

These ‘“‘spare parts” were re- 
trieved by the field laborers who 
learned to prepare them in ingen- 
ious ways. He used the hog right 
down to the squeal. 

What's cooking in Harlem? Pig 
snouts and collards, pig tails and 
poke greens, neck bones and Vir- 
ginia collard, pig’s feet and mustard 
greens. In Colonial days these 
greens were the weeds of roadside 
and field. 

Crackling—that’s a Negro contri- 
bution to the table. Serve it sizzling, 
with just a touch of salt. Chitter- 
lings — that’s another delicacy 
straight from slave quarters. 

Deep-fat frying was introduced 
from Africa, not France, as we 
have always thought. The Negro 
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claims cornbread, too, as his offer- 
ing. Here we disagree. The In- 
dian was first to use corn in breads. 


The Ottley contention is that 
cornbread was contrived by the 
slaves out of the corn scraped from 
the ears left from the master’s table. 


The old-style pit barbecue with 
green hickory wood, as it is done 
in the South, is a Negro invention. 
The hole in the ground kept the 
fire from burning out—green hick- 
ory sticks laid over formed a fire- 
proof rack on which to do the roast- 
ing. Sweet-scented the meat broiled 
over green hickory smoke, over 
coals of corncobs and walnut tree 
bark. 

Okra of African origin is the be- 
loved vegetable of the Negro 
kitchen. Cooks—African, West 
Indian, and those French-speaking 
from Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
those from the deep South and the 
put 
this vegetable to work in a variety 
of ways. 

Ottley, who fancies himself 
something of a culinary expert, 
makes a West Indian okra dish 
known as cookoo to serve with salt- 
cod. 

The cookoo recipe came just as 
Ottley’s grandmother had written 
it down. Its terms of measure- 


ment read in “size of an egg,” in 
“pinches” 


and “handfuls” and 


“dots of butter” and “according to 
taste.” 

The okra is boiled tender, then 
a part of the cooking water re- 
moved to add later after the corn- 
meal is sifted in. It is added back 
a little at a time as needed while 
the dish steams for the better part 
of an hour. Okra mush in mould 
form should be dressed with but- 
ter, and sliced to serve with 
creamed salt-cod, the one perfect 
partner. 

Rings of okra dipped in a mix- 
ture of egg and milk, then in corn- 
meal, and sauteed golden, are as 
delectable as French fried potatoes 
to serve with a boiled or creamed 
fish dish. 

As the government urges, “Get 
the habit, eat the rabbit,” you might 
like to have a rabbit casseroled with 
okra as they do it in Harlem. 

Tomatoes are in season. Eat 
okra and tomatoes, as they do it in 
Georgia. 

Prepare a vegetable casserole 
with okra, carrots and cucumbers. 
Okra is the backbone of a Harlem 
gumbo, combining fresh tomatoes, 
green peppers, fresh corn. The okra 
pilau came to Harlem by way of 
Charleston. For a salad, the ten- 
der okra pods may be boiled, 
chilled, to serve with a French 
dressing. Leave the stem on the 
pods, handles for an easy pick-up. 


{ Philippa Schuyler at nine 
is a musical genius 


Evening With Gifted Child 


Condensed from the book, ‘‘McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon” 


By Joseph Mitchell 


HILIPPA DUKE SCHUY- 
Z LER is probably the best 
example in New York City 
of what psychologists call a 

gifted child. 


She is nine years old. Her mental 
age, according to the Clinic for 
Gifted Children at New York Uni- 
versity, which tests her periodically, 
is sixteen. She has an I. Q. of 185. 
Philippa reads Plutarch on train 
trips, eats steaks raw, writes poems 
in honor of her dolls, plays poker, 
and is the composer of more than 
sixty pieces for the piano. 

Most of these compositions are 
descriptive, with such titles as 


JOSEPH MITCHELL is a New York 
newspaperman whose work is familiar 
to readers of the magazine New Yorker. 
He specializes in interviews and has 
been called by Clifton Fadiman “about 
the best interviewer in the world.” His 
book, “McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon” 
is a collection of his stories that first 
appeared in New Yorker. Mitchell is 


a Southerner, born in North Carolina 
and a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina. 


“Spanish Harlem,” “Men at Work,” 
“The Cockroach Ballet,” and ‘‘At 
the Circus.” She began composing 
before she was four, and has been 
playing the piano in public, often 
for money, since she was six. She 
has an agreement with the National 
Broadcasting Company by which 
she plays new compositions for the 
first time in public on a Sunday- 
morning broadcast called “Coast to 
Coast on a Bus,” and she frequently 
plays on other radio and television 
programs. A Schuyler Album, 
“Five Little Pieces,” has been pub- 
lished. She has gone on tour sev- 
eral times, playing compositions by 
Bach, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Debussy, 
Schumann, and herself in Grand 
Rapids, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Youngstown, Atlantic 
City, Trenton, and other cities. On 
one tour she averaged $175 an en- 
gagement, plus all expenses. 
Philippa is often called a genius 
by admiring strangers, and her par- 
ents find this displeasing. To them, 
her development is explained not 
by genius but by diet. They be- 
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lieve that humans should live on 
uncooked meats, fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts, and are convinced that 
the food Philippa has eaten most 
of her life is largely responsible for 
her precocity. She particularly likes 
raw green peas, raw corn on the 
cob, raw yams, and raw sirloin 
steaks. 

Philippa’s father, George S. 
Schuyler, whom she calls by his first 
name, is a Negro essayist and novel- 
ist, the son of a dining car chef on 
the New York Central. He writes 
an influential column on national 
and world affairs for the Pittsburgh 
Courier, a weekly Negro newspa- 
per, and is business manager of the 
Crisis, which is the official organ of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
He wrote often for the American 
Mercury when H. L. Mencken 
edited it. 

Mr. Schuyler’s skin is jet black. 
He comes from one of the oldest 
Negro families in New York; long 
before the Revolutionary War, an- 
cestors of his in Albany began 
using Schuyler as a surname. Since 
then, Negro Schuylers have occa- 
sionally also used the Christian 
names of distinguished white 
Schuylers. Philippa is named for 
Philip John Schuyler, the Revolu- 
tionary general. 

Philippa’s mother, Mrs. Josephine 
Schuyler, is white. She is, in fact, a 
golden-haired blonde. She is a 
member of a pioneer west Texas 
ranching and banking family, and 
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speaks with a Southern accent. 
When she was in her teens, she ran 
away from home and went to Cali- 
fornia; since then she has consid- 
ered herself ‘‘a rebel.’” Before she 
and Mr. Schuyler were married in 
1928, she had been, successively, a 
Mack Sennett bathing beauty, a bal- 
let dancer in a San Francisco opera 
company, a painter, a poet, and a 
writer for the Negro press. 

She met Mr. Schuyler in New 
York when she visited the office of 
a magazine of which he was an 
editor and to which she had con- 
tributed poems and articles. This 
magazine was the Messenger, the 
official organ of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

Mrs. Schuyler acquired her di- 
etary convictions in California years 
ago; her husband is a more recent 
convert and is not quite as dead set. 
Mrs. Schuyler feels that both alco- 
hol and tobacco are utterly unneces- 
sary; her husband, however, drinks 
beer and smokes cigars. 

Mrs. Schuyler still writes occa- 
sionally for Negro newspapers un- 
der various names, but devotes most 
of her time to painting and 
Philippa. On tour, she serves as 
Philippa’s manager. Philippa calls 
her Jody. The Schuylers live in a 
large apartment house on Convent 
Avenue. This house, which is ten- 
anted both by white and Negro 
families, is on a hill overlooking 
the western fringe of Harlem, and 
is several blocks from the Convent 
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of the Sacred Heart, where Phil- 
ippa is in Grade 6A. 

The Schuylers recently invited 
me to come and hear Philippa play. 
I went up one evening around eight 
o'clock. Mrs. Schuyler met me at 


the door and said that Philippa was 


in her own room transcribing a 
composition called “Caprice No. 2,” 
which she had finished just before 
dinner. We went into the living 
room, where Mr. Schuyler, in shirt- 
sleeves, was hunched over a desk. 
At his elbow was a stack of clip- 
pings about Philippa from news- 
papers in the cities in which she had 
played. He was pasting these in a 
large scrapbook. “We have nine 
scrapbooks full of stuff about 
Philippa, one for each year,” he 
said. “‘She’s never seen them. In 
fact, so far as we know, she’s never 
seen a clipping about herself. 
We're afraid it might make her 
self-conscious. When she gets to 
be a young woman, we'll bring out 
all her scrapbooks and say, ‘Here 
are some things you might find in- 
teresting.’ 

There were paintings, chiefly 
nudes, on two walls of the living 
room. I noticed Mrs. Schuyler’s 
signature in the corner of one. 
Bookcases lined another wall, ar- 
ranged on their top shelves were a 
number of pieces of African sculp- 
ture. Mrs. Schuyler pointed to one, 
a female fetish. 

“George brought that back from 
Africa in 1931,” she said. “He was 
down there getting material for a 


book. Most of these things, how- 
ever, belong to Philippa. They were 
sent to her by people in Liberia, 
Nigeria, and the Ivory Coast who 
heard her play on the radio. They 
listen in on short-wave. They write 
to her, and she answers their let- 
ters. They know that part of her 
background is African, and are 
proud of her. Their presents to 
Philippa are brought her by Afri- 
cans who work on ships plying be- 
tween New York and various West 
African ports. She has a slew of 
medals and prizes she won in tour- 
naments held by the New York 
Philharmonic, the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, and similar or- 
ganizations, and she keeps them in 
a fancy inlaid chest that was sent 
to her by a craftsman in Africa. 
Philippa is extremely proud of her 
Negro blood.” 

Mr. Schuyler looked up from the 
scrapbook. “She has radio fans all 
over the world, not only in Africa,” 
he said. “On her last birthday she 
received six sable skins and a black 
pearl from Alaska, a scarf from 
Portugal, and a doll from the Vir- 
gin Islands. However, most of her 
presents did come from Africa.” 

While we were looking at an 
ebony elephant, Philippa came into 
the room. Mr. Schuyler unobtru- 
sively closed the scrapbook and put 
it in a drawer of the desk. Then 
he introduced me to Philippa. She 
shook hands, not awkwardly, as 
most children do, but with assur- 
ance. She is slender, erect, and ex- 
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quisitely boned. Her skin is light 
brown. She is a beautiful child. 

“Did you get through with the 
piece?” her mother asked her. 

“Oh, yes,” Philippa said. “Half 
an hour ago. Look, Jody, do you 
remember that silly little riddle 
book I bought at the newsstand in 
the station at Cincinnati and never 
got a chance to look at?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, I've just been looking 
through it, and some of the riddles 
are funny. May I ask one, please?” 

Mrs. Schuyler nodded, and Phil- 
ippa asked, ‘What has four wheels 
and flies?” 

“We give up,” Mrs. Schuyler 
said. 

“A garbage wagon,” Philippa 
said, 

Mr. Schuyler groaned, and Phil- 
ippa looked at him and burst out 
laughing. 

“Was it that bad George?” she 
asked. “Wait until you hear some 
of the others.” 

“Not now, Philippa,” Mrs. 
Schuyler said, rather hastily. “In- 
stead, maybe you'd like to play for 
us jn your room.” 

“I'd like it very much,” Philippa 
said. 

Mr. Schuyler said that he would 
stay in the living room and listen. 
Mrs. Schuyler and I followed Phil- 
ippa down the hall. A large red 
balloon was tethered by a string to 
the doorknob of Philippa’s room. 
“I like balloons,” she said, spank- 
ing it into the air with the heel of 
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her hand. “They remind me of the 
circus.” 

I was standing beside the piano, 
when Mrs. Schuyler suddenly 
snapped her fingers and said, “I 
forgot the peaches!’’ She started 
out of the room, then paused at the 
door and said, “It’s a kind of ice 
cream I make. We're going to have 
some later on, and I forgot to put 
the peaches in the icebox. I'll leave 
you two alone for a few minutes. 
Philippa, don’t start playing until 
I get back.” I took one of the 
chairs and Philippa sat on the piano 
bench. Left alone with her, I felt 
ill at ease. I didn’t know how to go 
about making small talk with a 
gifted child. 

“Do you mind if I smoke in 
here?” I asked her. 

“Of course not,” Philippa said. 
“TIL go get you an ashtray.” 

When she returned, I asked her 
if she had been reading the Plutarch 
on the piano. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’ve read most 
of it. I got it to read on trains.” 

“Don’t you find it rather dry?” 

“Not at all. I like biography. 
I particularly like the sections called 
the comparisons. Best of all I like 
Theseus and Romulus, and Solon 
and Poplicola. Plutarch is anything 
but dry. I’m very interested in the 
Romans. I want to get ‘The De- 
cline and Fall’ next. It’s in the 
Modern Library, too.” 

“What are some other books you 
like?” 

Philippa laughed. “Lately I've 
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been reading a Sherlock Holmes 
omnibus and some mystery books 
by Ellery Queen.” 

“What books do you like best 
of all?” 

“Oh, that’s almost impossible to 
answer. You can’t just pick out one 
book and say you like it better than 
all others. I bet you can’t.” 

“I certainly can,” I said. I was 
not bothered any longer by the dif- 
ference in our ages, and had com- 
pletely got over feeling ill at ease. 

“What book?” 

“Mark Twain’s ‘Life on the Mis- 
sissippi,’ I said. 

“Oh, I like Mark Twain,” Phil- 
ippa said, clapping her hands excit- 
edly. “I like him very much. What 
other writers do you like?” 

“The ones I like best,” I said, 
“are Mark Twain, Dostoevski, and 
James Joyce.” 

Philippa deliberated for a few 
moments. 

“I guess you're right,” she said. 
“I can say that there’s one book I 
like best of all. That’s the ‘Arabian 
Nights.’ George has an eight-vol- 
ume set. It’s an unexpurgated edi- 
tion. I read it first when I was 
three, and at least four times since. 
I based my longest composition on 
it. I called it ‘Arabian Nights 
Suite.” Oh, the stories in that 


book are absolutely wonderful!” 
She laughed. ““Goodness!’’ she said. 
“I didn’t mean to get so”—she 
paused and appeared to be search- 
ing for a word—"impassioned.” 


Mrs. Schuyler returned, and sat 
down. 

“Look,” Philippa said to me, “do 
you like funnies?” 

“You mean comic strips?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Funnies.” 

“Of course I do,” I said. “The 
best comic strip is ‘Moon Mullins’ 
in the News.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” she said. “The 
best funny is ‘Dixie Dugan’ in the 
Post, and the next best is the full- 
page ‘Katzenjammer Kids’ in the 
Sunday Journal. The Post has the 
best funnies. I like ‘Dixie Dugan,’ 
‘Superman,’ ‘Tarzan,’ ‘Abbie an’ 
Slats,’ and ‘The Mountain Boys,’ 
and they're all in the Post. You 
know, I’m almost ready to write a 
composition about the funnies. I’m 
going to call it ‘The Katzenjammer 
Kids.’ I read a lot of mystery 
stories, and I’ve already written 
a composition called ‘Mystery 
Story.’” 

“Philippa tries to describe places 
and experiences in her music,” Mrs. 
Schuyler said. “We used to live in 
Spanish Harlem, and she put some 
of the things she saw and heard in 
that neighborhood into a composi- 
tion. She wrote ‘Men at Work’ 
while the WPA was digging a 
sewer in front of our apartment 
house. She likes the playground at 
Sacred Heart very much, and she 
described it in a piece called ‘In a 
Convent Garden.’ Once she had a 
canary, and it died. For its funeral 
she wrote a sad little piece called 
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‘Death of the Nightingale.’ Phil- 
ippa, you're getting fidgety. Are 
you ready to play for us?” 

“Yes, Jody,” Philippa said, get- 
ting to her feet. She turned to me, 
curtsied, and said, ‘Think about 
cockroaches while I’m playing this 
piece. It’s ‘The Cockroach Ballet.’ 
This is the story: Some cockroaches 
are feasting on a kitchen floor. A 
human comes in and kills some of 
them. He thinks he has killed them 
all. But after he leaves, one little 
cockroach peeps out, then another, 
and another. They dance a sad lit- 
tle dance for their dead comrades. 
But they aren’t very sad because 
they know that cockroaches will go 
on forever and ever. Unfortu- 
nately.” 

Mrs. Schuyler laughed. ‘Philippa 
took that piece to Mother Stevens 
at Sacred Heart the afternoon she 
wrote it,” she said. ‘Mother 
Stevens is head of the music de- 
partment. She asked Philippa why 
she didn’t write about angels in- 
stead of cockroaches. ‘But dear 
Mother,’ Philippa said, ‘I’ve never 
seen an angel, but I’ve seen many 
cockroaches.’ ”’ 

Philippa sat down at the piano, 
and began playing. I thought it was 
a nice piece. 

Next she played a composition 
called “Impressions of the World’s 
Fair, 1939.” In it the sound of 
the tractor-train horn—that worn- 
out phrase from “The Sidewalks of 
New York”—was recurrent. Then 
she played “Men at Work.” When 
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she finished it she asked me to 
enumerate the noises I had recog- 
nized. I told her I thought I had 
recognized an air drill, the sound 
of trowels knocking the tar off pav- 
ing blocks, and the sound of a 
chisel being hammered into rock. 
“You're very good,” Philippa said, 
and I felt pleased. ‘‘Here’s one 
called ‘The Jolly Pig,’” she said. 
In the middle of it she turned to 
me and asked, “Hear him laugh- 
ing?” I didn’t, but I said I did. 
After that came the “Caprice” she 
had finished that day. Then she 
played some pieces by other com- 
posers. They included Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Flight of the Bumble 
Bee” and Johann Sebastian Bach's 
“Two Part Invention No. 1.” Af- 
ter she had played for at least half 
an hour without any sign of weari- 
ness, she said, “I'll play just one 
more, one I composed a long time 
ago, when I was four years old. 
It’s ‘The Goldfish.’ A little gold- 
fish thinks the sky is water.- He 
tries to jump into it, only to fall 
upon the floor and die.” 

“T'll go get the ice cream” Mrs. 
Schuyler said as Philippa began 
“The Goldfish.” Just as Philippa 
finished playing, Mrs. Schuyler re- 
turned, bringing a tray with four 
saucers. She called to Mr. Schuyler 
and he came in and sat down on 
the bed. 

“I liked your new piece, Philip- 
pa,” he said. Philippa smiled 
proudly. 

“Thanks, George’’ she said. “I’m 
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going to do a little more work on 
it tomorrow.” 

“It isn’t really ice cream, and you 
might not like it,” Mrs. Schuyler 
said to me as she distributed the 
saucers. “It’s just fresh peaches and 
cream sweetened with honey and 
chilled. In this house we use al- 
most no sugar. In her entire life 
Philippa has never eaten a piece of 
candy. Her taste hasn't been per- 
verted by sweets. Instead, she has 
a passion for lemons. She eats them 
the way most people eat oranges, 
pulp and all. Don’t you, Phil- 
ippa?”’ 

“Yes, Jody,” Philippa said. She 
was eating with gusto. 

“We seldom have cooked food 
of any kind,” Mrs. Schuyler con- 
tinued. “Once in a while I broil 
a steak very lightly, but usually we 
eat meat raw. We also eat raw fish 
that has been soaked in lemon juice. 
When we're traveling, Philippa and 
I amaze waiters. You have to argue 
with most waiters before they'll 
bring you raw meat then they'll 
stare at you while you eat. I guess 
it is rather unusual to see a little 
gitl eating a raw steak. Philippa 
drinks a lot of milk, and she gets 
quite a large daily ration of cod- 
liver oil. About the only cooked 
thing she really likes is a hard- 
boiled egg. She mashes the yolk 
and squeezes a lemon over it. 
When she goes to the movies she 
sometimes takes along an ear of 
corn. That’s better than peanuts. 
She always fills her pockets with 
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green peas before she goes to 
school. The other children at Sacred 
Heart used to stare at her, but now 
they think nothing of it.” 

“Jody makes me big birthday 
cakes,” Philippa said. ‘They're 
made of ground-up cashew nuts. 
Once I had one that weighed twen- 
ty pounds. It was shaped like a 
white piano. This year it was 
shaped like the map of South 
America, The different countries 
were colored with berry and vege- 
table juices. It was a swell cake.” 

“We eat all kinds of nuts, just 
so they’re raw,’ Mrs. Schuyler said. 
“Each year my father sends me all 
the pecans off one big tree on his 
ranch in Texas. Some people think 
we're peculiar, but the best proof 
that our diet theory is sensible is 
Philippa’s health. She’s extremely 
healthy, mentally and physically. 
Her teeth, for example, are abso- 
lutely perfect. She’s never had 
even a tiny cavity.” 

Mr. Schuyler looked at his watch. 
“It’s nine-thirty, Philippa,” he said. 

“May I ask another riddle before 
I go to bed?” 

“Just one,” her father said. 

“All right. What's smaller than 
a flea’s mouth?” 

“Oh, I know that one,” Mrs. 
Schuyler said. 

“So do I,” said Mr. Schuyler. 

“All right, all right,” Philippa 
said. “Wait until tomorrow. I'll 
ask you some you couldn’t guess in 
fifteen years.” 

We said good night to . silippa. 
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Mrs. Schuyler went into the kitchen 
and Mr. Schuyler and I went into 
the living room. I asked him how 
many hours a day Philippa studies. 
He said that during school months 
she gets up at seven-thirty, has a 
bath and breakfast, and starts prac- 
ticing on the piano at eight. She 
practices for two hours. Then for 
half an hour she plays anything she 
likes. At ten-thirty her music su- 
pervisor arrives. The supervisor, a 
young piano teacher named Pauline 
Apanowitz, is with her an hour and 
a half. Shortly before one, Phil- 
ippa walks to Sacred Heart, eating 
green peas on the way. She spends 
two afternoon hours a day at the 
convent, attending history, geogra- 
phy, and English classes. She misses 
arithmetic, spelling, and reading, 
which are morning classes. How- 
ever, her examination grades for 
these subjects are always good. 

“There wouldn’t be much point 
in Philippa going to a spelling 
class,” Mr. Schuyler said. “When 
she was twenty-nine months old she 
could spell five hundred and fifty 
words. She has an enormous vo- 
cabulary. She likes jaw-breakers. 
At four, she discovered the scien- 
tific word for silicosis, which is 
pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovol- 
canoniosis, and she spelled it morn- 
ing and night. It fascinated her. 
We certainly got tired of that 
word,” 

Once a week, Mr. Schuyler said, 
she goes to Antonia Brico’s studio 
for lessons in score-reading and 


conducting; William Harms, an as- 
sistant of Josef Hofmann, also gives 
her a weekly piano lesson. Most 
afternoons she spends an hour in 
the convent playground ; rope-skip- 
ping is her favorite exercise. “Phil- 
ippa isn’t a Catholic, and we have 
no religious affiliations,” Mr. Schuy- 
ler told me. “My parents were 
Catholics, however, and Philippa 
will become one if she so desires. 
Most of the other children at the 
convent are Irish Catholics. She 
gets along with them wonderfully.” 

“Philippa must be hard to deal 
with at times,” I said. 

“She is indeed,” Mrs. Schuyler 
said. “Women often tell me, “You 
mustn't push her!’ Their sympathy 
is misplaced. If there’s any push- 
ing done, she’s the one that does 
it.” 

A few minutes later, I said good 
night to the Schuylers. At the door 
I asked Mrs. Schuyler to tell me 
the answer to the riddle Philippa 
had propounded just before she 
went to bed; it had been on my 
mind ever since. 

“That riddle about what's smaller 
than a flea’s mouth?” she said. 
“That's an old, old nursery riddle. 
I guess it’s the only one I know. 
The answer is ‘What goes in it.’ 
I’m very sorry she got hold of that 
riddle book. Tomorrow at break- 
fast she'll have the drop on us. 
She'll ask us two dozen, and we 
probably won’t know a single an- 
swer.” 


{| A true national folk dance 
has been born in the U. S. A. 


olindy Hop 


Condensed from Life 


NE EVENING in 1927, 
Lindbergh’s flight to 
Paris, some young Negro 
couples began improvising 
eccentric off-time steps in a corner 
of the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem. 
On the sidelines a connoisseur 
of dancing named “Shorty George” 
Snowden watched critically, then 
muttered, “Look at them kids hop- 
pin’ over there. I guess they're 
doin’ the Lindy Hop.” Today, 
after 16 years of evolution and ac- 
cretion, the Lindy Hop has become 
America’s national dance. 

In content, the Lindy Hop en- 
compasses hundreds of individual 
steps, breaks and mutations orig- 
inated by Americans inspired by 
American music. With the excep- 
tion of the tap dance, it is this 
country’s only native and original 
dance form. 


All others, “square” or “round,” 
are importations and derivations 
from European prototypes. Ameri- 
can dancers, however, have always 
been gifted with an aptitude for 
improvisation, And American jazz 
imperatively demands more exuber- 
ant responses than traditional dance 
steps can provide. Out of Ameri- 


can impatience with the restrictions 
of conventional forms, the buoyant 
choreography of the Lindy Hop was 
born. 

To elders the gyrations of jitter- 
bugs may appear disordered and 
vulgar. It is true that as recently 
as three years ago a jitterbug was 
anyone who bounced, wiggled and 
jumped in time to hot music with- 
out any particular knowledge of 
what he was doing. 

But the accomplished jitterbug of 
the present does the Lindy Hop, a 
dance still in a phase of transition 
and growth, but whose basic steps 
have crystallized into recognizable 
patterns. 

Although the Lindy Hop did not 
receive a name until 1927, elements 
of it were visible as early as 1924, 
in the Broadway and Harlem 
“mooch” and “sugar.” 

In 1925 the Charleston revolu- 
tionized American dancing by free- 
ing partners from the stylized vis-a- 
vis position of the fox trot and 
waltz. The Lindy Hop picked up 
where the Charleston left off, with 
the first swing-outs, break-aways 
and “shine steps” added to a basic 
off-beat two-step. 

In its early days the Lindy flour- 
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ished only in lower strata of society. 
Negroes were its creators and prin- 
cipal exponents, and Arthur Mur- 
ray would no more have taught the 
Lindy Hop than Rachmaninoff 
would have given lessons in boogie- 
woogie. 

But with the renascence of 
swing the Lindy climbed the social 
scale. New steps like Suzy-Q, 
Trucking and Jig-Walk were in- 
vented and absorbed into its ex- 
panding framework. And as they 
spread across the land, invading 
colleges and dance schools, the 
Lindy Hop attained respectability 
as a truly national dance. 

In ballrooms and night clubs 
Lindy Hoppers for the most part 
keep their feet on the ground. But 
professionals and competitors in 
Lindy contests distinguish between 
“floor steps” and “air steps.” 

It was during the late 1930's 


that the Lindy Hop took to the air. 
In entering new realms of creative 
invention, it is following the evolu- 
tionary cycle of all dances since the 
beginning of recorded time: First 
the rhythmic, primitive folk dance, 
sprung from the spontaneous re- 
sponses of humble people to musi- 
cal inspiration; then the social 
dance, popular with all classes and 
defined by fixed and basic patterns, 
and, finally, the classic form, far 
removed from proletarian origins 
and ornamented with complex flow- 
ery figures attainable only by those 
who spend years in their practice. 

The Lindy Hop is now in the 
second phase. But while its ac- 
cepted ballroom characteristics are 
still unfolding, its greatest ex- 
ponents advance into new domains. 
It may be that the Lindy Hop 25 
years from now will be as intricate 
and stylized as the ballet. 


UN 


oe O, Else 


. DURING the Detroit riots, the police stopped a car 
which was racing through the battle-area. A white pillow- 
case was dangling from the center of the car, for all to 


see. 


“What's that for?” a policeman asked the driver— 
who grinned, and explained: 
That’s to show I’m neutral, boss.” 


“It’s a white pillow case. 
. . . The policeman 


quickly frisked the driver, and discovered a .45 in his 
pocket. ‘“‘Neutral, eh?” said the cop. ‘Then what's this 


gun for?” . 


.. “I'm neutral all right, boss,” vowed the 


driver. ‘And that gun’s in case someone don’t believe it.” 


Leonard Lyons, Neu York Post 


{ Brazil's solution to race problem 
offers an example to the world 


Laboratory Of 


Condensed from Free World 


By Afrano Coutinho 


g N BRAZIL, the problem of 


racial relations has been hap- 

pily solved for a long time. 

Perhaps Brazil’s chief contri- 
bution to the establishment of a 
sound society in the future lies in 
this particular field, for Brazil may 
truly be said to be a laboratory of 
civilization on the Negro problem, 
on the problem of Negro and white 
relations. 

This is no mean contribution. 
Certainly, an understanding be- 
tween white and colored peoples is 
necessary if we are to gain a com- 
plete victory in the fight for free- 
dom. “Can the white man and 
the colored man ever come together 
in any sort of cooperation?” asks 
Pearl Buck in her eloquent plea to 
the white race to grant equality to 
the colored races the world over. 
“And the answer to that question 


AFRANO COUTINHO is editor of 
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“A Silososia de Machado de Assiz,” pub- 
lished in Brazil. 


is the answer to where and when 
this war will end,” she concludes. 

Brazilian civilization is charac- 
terized by a fusion of three very 
different races and cultures, no one 
of which has had absolute predom- 
inance over the other two. 

What happened in Brazil was a 
process of fusion cough inter- 
marriage and miscegenation, a fu- 
sion which took place without sacri- 
ficing any of the original elements. 
In no case has there existed a sep- 
arate group fated to become the 
enemy of other groups within the 
nation. National unity has been 
achieved both culturally and racially 
as a result of this process of fusion 
over the course of four centuries. 

The spirit of tolerance shown 
dates back to the Portuguese colon- 
izers, who, from the first, accepted 
the anthropological view of racial 
equality. The result was a mestica- 
gem, of race mixture. Intermar- 
triage between whites and Negroes 
was so complete that at present we 
constitute a mixed civilization. 

The character of present-day 
Brazilians is the result of both racial 
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and cultural mixture. As Afonso 
Arinos de Melo Franco stated in 
his work, “Conceito de Civilizacao 
Brasileira’: “The culture and civ- 
ilization of the white people is like 
a lake to whose borders have flowed 
two rivers, the water of one being 
green and the other black. The 
green river and the black river flow 
into the lake, changing the former 
uniformity of its depth and the 
erstwhile calm of its surface. The 
Afro-Indian rivers have modified 
the Euro-Portuguese lake, and the 
final perfecting of this process is 
now in sight.” 

This mixture—the largest trop- 
ical experiment to succeed—has 
created a new species. The exam- 
ple of Brazil bears witness to the 
fact that the mixture of races does 
not result in the corruption or de- 
generation of the white race, as 
the false doctrine of racism claims. 

Intermarriage did not weaken the 
white race; on the contrary, it 
strengthened it, as Gilberto Freyre 
says, “by giving it more richness 
of aspects, and a new dynamism 
which changes the color of the 
ethotions and feelings.” 

In Brazil, that immense “labora- 
tory of civilization” (as Rudiger 
Bilden called it), there is nowadays 
no specifically Negro problem. The 
problem of the colored people in 
Brazil is being gradually solved 
by educating the mestico and raising 
his standard of living. 

The whole situation is quite dif- 
ferent from that in the United 
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States, where the Negro is a racial 
minority, as also from that which 
we find in India, where the social 
order is based upon caste. 

The Negro in the United States, 
having to overcome racial preju- 
dice in addition to the normal diff- 
culties of advancement, has to be 
more industrious, more aggressive, 
and more ambitious. Nevertheless, 
the Negro in the United States does 
not emerge from his own group to 
participate in the national life even 
when he is a man of superior at- 
tainments; whereas in Brazil, he is 
an integral part of the entire com- 
munity. 

One cannot speak in Brazil, as 
one does in the States, of a Negro 
singer or poet, Negro literature or 
folk songs. Those expressions 
would not make sense to a Bra- 
zilian. A Negro who is a poet in 
Brazil is not classified as a Negro 
poet but as a Brazilian poet. He 
belongs to our general literature, he 
expresses the feelings of the people 
as a whole, his emotions are our 
emotions, his language is national. 

All our literary movements and 
currents have produced Negro rep- 
resentatives. Our greatest novelist 
is a mulatto, Machado de Assiz; 
one of our most splendid poets, 
Cruz e Sousa, a symbolist, was a 
Negro. We admire them, and we 
are proud of them in our midst. 
The Negro is as much a represent- 
ative of our civilization and our 
national soul as any white man. 
There is no difference at all be- 
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tween Negro and white feelings 
and behavior. 

This is because in Brazil inter- 
breeding has broken down social 
discrimination and done away with 
motives for conflict. It has inte- 
grated the colored man into every- 
day life—and made him a common 
element of society. The difference 
in pigmentation has not remained a 
barrier in social organization. It is 
not race but class that determines 
one’s social standing. 

The extreme social mobility, both 
in a vertical and in a horizontal 
sense, which is characteristic of 
Brazilian society, affords vast oppor- 
tunity to change one’s social status, 
no matter what one’s race. As 
racial barriers do not exist, the col- 
ored man can reach, and _ has 
reached, the highest positions and 
social levels. 

The race problem has turned into 
a plain class problem in Brazil. A 
popular saying reflects this fact: “A 
rich Negro is a white man, and a 
poor white man is a Negro.” 

This attitude makes it absolutely 
impossible to consider the Negro as 
an element susceptible to exploita- 
tion by sectarian demagogy. All the 
advantages we can offer him he can 
freely obtain through his own 
efforts. 

Some reactionary Brazilian sociol- 
ogists foresee a complete absorption 
of the Negro element by the Euro- 
pean, a “progressive whitening,” of 
which the branco da Bahia (Bahian 
white) is considered a forerunner. 


But this is a false understanding of 
the problem, based on the assump- 
tion of white superiority, and it is 
not generally accepted in Brazil. 

The sociological truth is that the 
mesticos (mixed breeds) constitute 
a new people, both culturally and 
ethnically. Therein lies the advan- 
tage of our position. In some 
regions of Brazil, such as in the sea- 
port of Bahia, we cannot speak of 
biological or cultural pureness, 
either from the Negro or from the 
white point of view. What exists 
is a thorough mixture, and the new 
Brazilian generation has a broad- 
minded understanding of this phe- 
nomenon. 

Anyone who knows anything 
about Brazil knows how many col- 
ored men, both Negroes and mulat- 
toes, have reached the highest level 
in society and have occupied emi- 
nent positions as men of letters, 
judges, lawyers, doctors, artists, and 
so on. 

“Race mixture,” it has been said, 
“has added to the intelligence and 
the creative capacity of the Brazilian 
people.” 

For instance, André Reboucas, a 
dark mulatto, was one of the great- 
est engineers of the Brazilian Em- 
pire. Once at a court ball, Princess 
Isabel, noting that a lady had de- 
clined to dance with André Re- 
boucas, asked him for the next 
dance, “to compensate for the 
affront to this illustrious man.” 

It is true that “blacks and the 
darker mixed-bloods ordinarily oc- 
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cupy the lower economic levels, the 
medium and light mulattoes the 
middle position, and the whites 
(including the brancos da Bahia) 
the upper stratum.” But this is a 
matter to be dealt with in the field 
of economics, and its solution is a 
technical and political problem. It 
involves the problems of education 
and of improving group standards 
of living. It belongs to the contem- 
porary movement of social valoriza- 
tion and emancipation. It is not a 
race problem. 

No white family has scruples 
about calling in a Negro doctor. 
He is not regarded as a Negro doc- 
tor, but simply as a doctor. 

The story of how this situation 
evolved is a long one. It did not 
occur without a struggle in this 
melting pot of many races that is 
Brazil. There were many hardships 
and injustices during the colonial 
period. 

I cannot agree with the present 
tendency to consider slavery a pic- 
turesque condition of the “good old 
days.” However, slavery did bring 
about a kind of contact between 
Negroes and whites that was gener- 
ally “personal and harmonious.” 
The absence of white women at the 
beginning of the colonial period, 
the early experiences of the Portu- 
guese in their contacts with colored 
people in Africa, and, finally, con- 
stant association in the casa-grande 
and senzala resulted not merely in 
formal relationships between mas- 
ter and slave, but also in sexual 
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relations between the master and 
the Negro women of the senzala 
and in personal relations between 
the white lady and her Negro 
mucamas. 

This process tended to break 
down the formal barriers between 
the races, modifying the character 
of slavery and “crumbling the color 
line.” 

Brazil provides the best example 
in the world, from a racial point of 
view, of a social democracy, whose 
dominant principle should be to an- 
nul social separatism and to bind 
together all the races within the 
state in a spirit of tolerance, co- 
operation, and humanism. 

The many and various aspects of 
this racial amalgam have been 
studied with scientific care by Nina 
Rodrigues, professor in the faculty 
of medicine of Bahia, who in 1890 
initiated the study of Africanology 
in Brazil. The school of sociology 
thus set up is being kept alive today 
by the work of Arthur Ramos and 
Gilberto Freyre. 

The studies in Africanology and 
social history have pointed out the 
function of the Negro in our civ- 
ilization. He provided a dynamic 
element, without which it would 
not have been possible to solve the 
problem of agricultural production. 
But his contribution has not been 
only of a material nature. Our cul- 
ture, psychology, character, and 
habits have been deeply influenced 
by the Negro, and all the mani- 
festations of our civilization reflect 
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this influence: religion, folklore, 
language, material culture, tech- 
niques, dance, music, painting, 
sculpture. 

In the field of religion, the most 
typical phenomenon among the peo- 
ple is a religious syncretism result- 
ing from the fusion of Catholicism 
and Negro cults. Short stories, 
proverbs, sayings originating in 
Negro folklore dominate popular 
life. 

Our most typical dance is the 
samba, which is of Negro origin. 
There are similar contributions to 
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dress and cooking, to industrial and 
fine arts. 

Another field in which Negro in- 
fluence manifests itself, perhaps 
more strongly than elsewhere, is 
that of language, which has under- 
gone many changes in vocabulary, 
idiom, syntax, and phonetics as a 
result. This list can be greatly ex- 
tended. The fact, however, must be 
now apparent that the Negroes 
have enriched our civilization. 
Their blood circulates in the veins 
of our nation. We are thankful 
for what they have done for our 
country. 


Alt Avenad Everything 


AN UNUSUAL GUY is Staff Sgt. Hezie Van Camp, 
alias Jack ‘Tiger’ Flowers, Troop C, 5th Reconnaissance 
Squadron in the Second Cavalry Division at Fort Clark. 
Jack’s nickname “Tiger” will probably suggest to most 
what he was in civilian life—a fighter. Jack has fought 
exhibition fights with Joe Louis and Hank Armstrong. 
He has run exhibition races with Jesse Owens. And, as 
the only colored hockey player in the U. S., he was once 
high scorer of A. A. U. hockey in N. Y. He is the son of 
Clinton’s (N. Y.) only colored family. He has never won 
nor lost on a foul; has been floored only twice; and has 
never been “‘out for the count.” 


Fort Clark (Tex.) News 


Condensed from the book, “Harriet Tubman” 


By Earl Conrad 


HE LOCOMOTIVE of his- 

j tory in 1860 was speeding 

along the Underground 
Railroad. 


Millions of dollars’ worth of 
slaves, a total of 50,000, with an 
average value of $1000, had flown 
to the North. 

Harriet Tubman made 19 excur- 
sions into the slave land and “‘stole’”’ 
about $300,000 worth of fellow 
blacks. She was the Moses of her 
people, leading them to the prom- 
ised land. 


THERE WERE countless tricks 
of travel on the Underground Rail- 
road, and Harriet was acquainted 
witli most of them. 

Part of her strategy was the 
knowledge of how and when to re- 
treat. 

When she feared her party was 
closely pursued, she would take it 
for a while on a train southward 
bound. No one seeing Negroes go- 
ing in this direction would for an 


instant suppose them to be fugi- 
tives. 

Once she was at a railroad sta- 
tion. She saw some men reading a 
poster and she heard one of them 
reading it aloud. It was a descrip. 
tion of her, offering a reward for 
her capture. She took a southbound 
train to avert suspicion. 


AT ANOTHER TIME when 
Harriet heard men talking about 
her, she pretended to read a book 
which she carried. One man re- 
marked, ‘This can’t be the woman. 
The one we want can’t read or 
write.” Harriet devoutly hoped the 
book was rightside up. 

She was discovered once by her 
friends asleep in a local park be- 
neath a sign advertising a reward 
for her capture, which meant noth- 
ing to her, as she could not read. 


HARRIET was the unquestioned 
leader of her escaping patrols. 
Once she with 25 slaves had lain 
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in a swamp all day without food. 
When the hour came for her to 
move, one of the men became faint- 
hearted and wanted to go back. 

She stepped up to him and aimed 
a revolver at his head, saying, 
“Move or die!” He went on with 
the rest and in a few days he was 
in Canada a free man. 


ONCE on a long perilous jour- 
ney to Canada, Josiah Bailey, a slave 
who had thought they would never 
succeed, was sulky and despairing. 
When they reached Niagara Falls, 
he would not even take a look at 
the famous Falls. Once across, 
however, he rejoiced. He said there 
was only one more trip for him 
and that was to heaven. 

Harriet replied: “Well, you old 
fool, you might have looked at the 
Falls first and gone to heaven after- 
ward.” 


DURING the Civil War Harriet 
won glory as a nurse, scout, spy 
and guerrilla fighter. 

But it was an irony that she who 
had soldiered in the deep South, 
escaping bullets and cannon fire, 
should meet up with her war wound 
upon her return to civilian life. 

Harriet, en route home from the 
front, carried a pass as a hospital 
nurse and with this she was en- 
titled to half fare on the train. She 
seems to have missed the connec- 
tion and got into the wrong train. 
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When the conductor looked at her 
ticket, he said: ‘Come, hustle out 
of here.” He called her an insult- 
ing name and declared that her 
people were not entitled to half 
fare. 

She explained that she was en- 
titled to transportation as were the 
soldiers. 

The conductor then took her 
forcibly by the arm and declared, 
“T'll make you tired of trying to 
stay here.” 

Harriet resisted but the conduc- 
tor called three men to his assist- 
ance. 


Nobody championed her although 
the car was filled. Again she was 
insulted for her color as someone 
called for her to be put out. They 
nearly wrenched off her arm and 
at length threw her into a baggage 
car. In intense suffering she went 
on to New York. 


AT A MEETING in Rochester 
sometime during the eighties, Susan 
B. Anthony, noted suffrage leader, 
introduced her: “I am glad to pre- 
sent to you Harriet Tubman, the 
conductor of the Underground Rail- 
road.” 


“Yes, Ladies,” said Harriet, “I 
was conductor of the Underground 
Railroad for eight years, and I can 
say what most conductors can’t say 
—I never ran my train off the track 
and I never lost a passenger.” 


WHO’S WHO 
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2 3 


“has a U. S. post tra- was the first Negro 


ditionally held by a elected to Congress elective post of any 
in the North. Negro. 


Negro. 


4 


“holds the highest 


5. 


is a Federal jud 
second named 
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by seat in the next Con- _ first Negro elected in 
gress. years. 


How many of these prominent Negro political leaders can you identify? 


{ Ever-ebullient Fats Waller 
tells of his life and times 


Rabelais Of Keyboard 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Murray Schumach 


F WALT DISNEY ever de- 
cides to animate a volcano 
that erupts laughter and 
music let him just push a 

piano in front of Thomas (Fats) 
Waller and set up the drawing 
board. This Rabelais of the key- 
board puts on one of the best shows 
in town. He clowns, sings, bellows ; 
bounces around like a man pos- 
sessed; makes the piano talk in a 
dozen tongues. 

Interviewing the composer of the 
score for “Early to Bed”’ is a bit like 
asking questions of Niagara Falls— 
inane and almost blasphemous. 
There is nothing to do but hang 
onto your seat and be grateful for 
eyes and ears. For he is an explo- 
sive and uninhibited zany whose 
mind is a musical warehouse. And 
he loves to play. One minute his 
sausagelike fingers pat out ““Honey- 
suckle Rose,” and the next minute 
he is laughing jelly as he tells how 
his father fanned him for “‘livening 


up” a hymn on the organ during 
church services. And through it all, 
those exuberant expletives like 
“bullllAM,” and “whUmph”; and 
that lopsided grin and contagious 
chuckle, as natural and warming as 
a child’s, with that same hint of sly 
coyness. 

One thing the maestro of the 
bistro made clear—his musical 
credo. Concentrate on the melody. 
If it’s good you don’t have to shoot 
it out of acannon. This maxim ex- 
plains why, though he is one of the 
country’s greatest jazz pianists and 
composers—he has written or col- 
laborated on 360 songs—he dislikes 
most jazz turned out by name bands 
today; has an aversion for boogie- 
woogie; and becomes really angry 
about the practice of making swing 
arrangements of the classics. 

Fats was born Thomas Wright 
Waller in Manhattan on May 21, 
1904; attended P. S. 89 and got 
halfway through De Witt Clinton 
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High School. His father was a min- 
ister at the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, today the largest in Har- 
lem, and had hoped his son would 
do likewise. 

Fats thought it was funny, too. 
He gestured as though to say: “Look 
at me. Can you imagine me as a 
minister !”” He looked anything but 
a man of the cloth in a screaming 
blue shirt, multicolored tie, two- 
tone suit and Alpine hat. 

His foot began beating a slow 
rhythm and his husky voice gave 
out with “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow’—in Waller 
tempo. ‘That's the way I played it 
on the organ when I was 9 years 
old and my father decided I wasn’t 
cut out for the ministry.” 

Fats was tinkering with the piano 
and organ before he was 6. Yet it 
wasn’t until five years later that he 
learned to read music. From then 
on studies didn’t matter. He quit 
high school because he couldn’t get 
enough music. 

Also he got too much algebra. 
“How I hated algebra,” he ex- 
ploded. ““X means Q and Q means 
X and all that sort of stuff. I never 
knew what it was all about.” So 
when he was 15 he left school for a 
job playing an organ in a Harlem 
movie for $23 a week. In a few 
months he went to another movie 
at the same job, paying $45 a week. 
How he lost that job is genuine 
Walleriana. 

“That was during the silent 
movie days,” he explained, “and I 
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used to bat out the accompaniment, 
Well, one day, there’s William §. 
Hart and he’s been plugged and it 
looks like he’s a cold mackerel. 
Pretty sad stuff, eh? All set for 
‘Hearts and Flowers,’ eh? But the 
next thing I know, I’m playing ‘St. 
Louis Blues.’ ’’ The soft voice began 
singing ‘Saint Louis woman with 
her diamond rings.” 

Somehow that reminded him of 
Bix Beiderbecke and the first time 
he made a recording with Bix. 

“I went down to Camden with 
Pops—that’s Paul Whiteman,”—he 
began, “to make a recording of 
“‘Whisperin’.” They wanted me to 
play the organ like Jesse Crawford. 
But why should I play like Craw- 
ford? I wanted to play like me. So 
there we were having one beaut of 
a dee-bate. So Bix says to me: 
‘Come on. Let’s go over in a corner 
and shout this one down together.’ 
Man, that Bix near drove me crazy. 
But we sure turned out a honey that 
day.” 

He began telling stories of his 
life in the prohibition era, when 
nights were for jam sessions in 
Harlem and Chicago hot spots 
with people like Louis Armstrong, 
Eskine Tait, Cab Calloway—he 
played drums then—and Art Ta- 
tum. 
“That Tatum,” said Fats, “he 
was just too good and it looked like 
they were running him out of the 
city. He had too much technique. 
When that man turns on the power- 
house don’t no one play him down. 
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He sounds like a brass band.” 
There was reverence in his voice. 
He asked permission to play the 
Tatum arrangement of ‘‘Tea for 
Two.” 

There was an unreal quality to 
the music, like something in an 
opium dream. It was soft, liquid 
and lingering, the rhythm slow and 
subtle. Intricate runs fluttered 
around the melody. Fats was 
hunched slightly, cigarette almost 
touching his chin and the smoke 
drifting hazily past half-closed eyes. 
He seemed to have forgotten the 
handful of listeners. 

“That’s music,”” he said after he 
had finished. “Subdued and not 
blatant. None of this boogie- 
woogie stuff that’s just monotonous. 
Boogie-woogie is all right if you 
want to beat your brains out for 
five minutes. But for more than 
that you got to have melody. Jim- 
mie Johnson taught me that. You 
got to hang on to the melody and 
never let it get boresome.” 

Another of Fats’ gods is the late 
George Gershwin. “If not for 
Gershwin you wouldn’t be talkin’ to 
me now. I was one of the enter- 
tainers at a party given by Mrs. 
Harrison Williams in honor of 
George Gershwin,” he said, “and 
one of the guests was William 
Paley, the CBS boss. Gershwin told 
Paley to get hold of me. So Paley 
comes over to me at the piano and 
says: ‘Drop over to the office and 
see me.’ Man, I’m stiff—but stiff, 
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and I don’t know what he’s talkin’ 
about. But the next day I realize 
what happens. BullAM! I didn’t 
waste no time. And that’s how I 
got my start in radio.” 

By 1927 he had written the music 
for his first show, “Keep Shufflin’,” 
an Arnold Rothstein production. It 
fared badly and ‘“‘Hot Chocolates,” 
Fats’ next venture in 1930, did no 
better. It did have “Ain’t Misbe- 
havin’,” but the producers didn’t 
think “Honeysuckle Rose” could 
make the grade and wouldn’t let it 
in the show. 

He had no trouble getting en- 
gagements, but there were many 
times when he needed money. 
That’s how he came to write “I Got 
a Feeling I’m Falling.” He was 
broke. Billy Rose did the lyrics. 

And yet it’s unfair to say that 
Fats ever writes for money any more 
than a bird flies for exercise. 

Not only does Fats like and un- 
derstand the classics but the classical 
composers think highly of his mu- 
sicianship. Thus, when Fats gave a 
concert at Carnegie Hall last year, 
he used Sergei Rachmaninoff’s 
piano—at the latter’s insistence. 
“Rachmaninoff,” says Fats, “was 
my friend.” 

If Thomas Wright Waller ever 
runs out of melody, he has two 
boys, aged 14 and 15 to carry on. 
Judging by the song they wrote— 
he played it—the name Waller will 
be associated with musicals for 
some time to come. 


Rivers Broke Bar Ausccia ion 
MAN OF THE MONTH Bun Wut Hae’, Sill 


Condensed from Time 


HAT was he? He was a lot of things: a Yale 
VW) Beta Kappa, a Columbia L.L.B., a first lieu- 

tenant in World War I’s A.E.F., now an assistant 

district attorney of the State of New York — the 
information Francis Ellis Rivers put down in applying for 
membership in the American Bar Association was more 
than adequate. 


Where the application blank asked “white, Negro, In- 
dian, or Mongolian?” he checked ‘‘Negro.” The applica- 
tion was neither accepted nor rejected. Nothing happened. 


Then, for pigeonholing his application, the Bar Associ- 
ation found itself under indictment by an angry grand 
jury of its own members. Led by the libertarian Arthur 
Garfield Hays, the indicters denounced the tabling of the 
application as “‘indistinguishable from the racial doctrines 
of Hitlerism.” Several of the members, including Hays, 
resigned in protest. Rivers went on waiting. 


At its convention in Chicago, the Bar Association took 
up the issue again. The delegates voted a change in the 
bylaws. Heretofore an applicant was rejected if black- 
balled by two members of the Board of Governors (a 
body representing the ten U. S. judicial circuits — of which 
two are in the South — plus six national officers). Now 
four blackballs will be required. 


The Board of Governors also voted into membership a 
Negro, Municipal Court Justice James S. Watson of New 
York City. He was the first to be admitted since 1912, 
when three Negroes (who were not known to be Negroes) 
were accepted. At its final session, the convention re- 
solved that “membership in the American Bar Association 
is not dependent on race, creed or color.” 


But Applicant Rivers is still waiting. 
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... and then mad rioting 


{ Rumors breed fear and anger 


Reddle Of The Race Reots 


Condensed from Coronet 


By Edith M. Stern 


one, you will: the Negroes 

in your town are going to 

riot on Monday—or Tues- 
day — or Friday. At 6 p. m— 
or 8:30 p. m.—or 9 p. m.! 

Or this one: Negroes are buying 
up all the ice picks. And you cer- 
tainly know what ¢hat means! 

Or this one: colored cooks are 
forming Eleanor Clubs, whose 
motto is ‘Every woman in her own 
kitchen by Christmas.” 

During the past year, America 
has been exposed to countless such 
stories. And more recently, to riots 
between whites and blacks. Fre- 
quently such rumors—by nurturing 
groundless suspicions which in turn 
grow horribly into fear, hatred and, 
finally, that kind of mob insanity 
of which we read so much this sum- 
mer—yes, often such rumors have 
become the sparks that set off these 
fearful conflagrations. 

Investigators — reporters, local 
officials, or FBI agents—have in- 
variably found those rumors with- 
out foundation. There have been 
no concerted Negro attacks on 


9g F YOU haven’t heard this 


whites—either planned or consum- 
mated. Furthermore, this also ap- 
plies to the nightmarish disturb- 
ances in Detroit, Beaumont, and in 
any other place for that matter. No 
hardware dealer has ever reported 
more than normal sales of ice picks. 
As for the Eleanor Clubs, Attorney 
General Biddle declares that “in no 
instance has an Eleanor Club been 
identified as actually existing.” 
Believe these tall tales of Negro 
plotting, and you're a sucker. Pass 
them on, and you're playing ball 
with the Axis. They create danger- 
ous tensions and terrors. They die 
down in one place—when nothing 
has happened—only to spring up, 
almost identical, in another. 


Twice this spring, I lived in the 
midst of race rumor scares in cities 
half way across the continent from 
each other. At a country club gath- 
ering in New Orleans, people sud- 
denly dropped their voices when 
the Negro employes were within 
earshot. They whispered in horror- 
stricken tones about the disturbance 
that was going to take place in two 
days. Each informant had learned 
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from a friend of a friend that 
school children were being dis- 
missed early. That the police were 
triply arming. That a Negro riot 
was definitely scheduled. 

The next day, the Times-Picayune 
carried a boxed statement on its 
front page: “. . . No evidence has 
been uncovered which would indi- 
cate that the rumors (of a threat- 
ened disturbance) have the slight- 
est foundation in fact.’ Saturday 
came and went without incident. 

Shortly thereafter, I returned to 
my home in Washington. I was 
hardly off the train when my neigh- 
bor told me that I had come back 
at a bad time. Had I heard about 
the race riot to occur Friday night? 
Hadn't I better keep my daughter 
home from school that day ? 

By Friday, the nation’s capital 
was in the grip of terror. Tele- 
phone wires to the District of 
Columbia police and to newspapers 
were overloaded with inquiries and 
reports. Phones at the local bureau 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and in the office of Dr. Will Alex- 
ander, consultant on racial minori- 
ties for the War Manpower Com- 
mission, jangled incessantly. 

Taxi drivers spread the news of 
the impending disturbance to their 
fares. Guards in government build- 
ings warned girls not to loiter in 
the streets. An officer in the Penta- 
gon building told his staff that there 
was going to be trouble, but sol- 
diers and sailors in Washington 
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were armed and “ready to handle 
them.” 

Only the mass of Negroes com- 
pletely innocent of the forthcoming 
“attack” went about their daily 
business. 

On Friday night, while Washing- 
ton’s white population shuddered, 
there was a Negro demonstration 
against the Capital Transit Com- 
pany’s employment policy of dis- 
crimination against Negroes. The 
parade disbanded quietly. 

On Saturday, the capital again 
devoted itself to winning the war. 

It can happen in your community, 
either merely as a rumor or as a 
rumor that gives rise to bloodshed. 
It happened—merely as a cumor— 
last Labor Day weekend in a South 
Carolina city. Terrified suburban- 
ites, far from the city police, banded 
together in homes and remained in- 
doors. They heard that the Negroes 
were armed, and waiting for a sig- 
nal. They heard that 18 white men 
had been killed. They heard that 
a group of Negroes had wrecked a 
bus on a lonely highway, and had 
slashed all the passengers to bits. 
Not until Tuesday did they hear 
that nothing had been projected. 
And nothing had happened. 

It happened in Memphis, merely 
as a rumor, too. In October, 1942, 
Memphis hatched its own true-to- 
form panic. Whites telephoned 
warnings, allegedly given by un- 
named Negro servants, to one an- 
other. One woman boasted of call- 
ing 50 friends. Employes of one 
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organization heard employes of an- 
other organization were being dis- 
missed early. Etc., etc., etc. 

During a blackout, some passerby 
shouted that everybody had better 
run inside and lock the doors. 
About 200 Negroes were coming 
along shooting and burning! The 
Negroes failed to appear. The posi- 
tive, definite date for the mass up- 
rising passed quietly. Then Mem- 
phis settled down. 

But in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
people were saying that police head- 
quarters had it straight that eight 
had been killed in Memphis! In 
Detroit the rumor became more 
than a rumor. Not that the violence 
was started by Negroes. But rumor- 
fearful whites, in a state of tension, 
created the very thing they had been 
dreading. 

Though the villains in these 
phony fictions are always Negroes, 
the plot has variations. For in- 
stance, there is the “meat cleaver’ 
story that circulated in at least nine 
cities. According to this fantasy, 
a Negro walked into a butcher 
shop, rolled his eyes, and an- 
nounced that now that the white 
men were all away at war, the Ne- 
groes would have the white women. 
Whereupon the butcher seized his 
cleaver, and neatly sliced off the 
Negro’s head. People in Rome, 
Georgia, heard that this had hap- 
pened in Savannah. Savannah 
heard it took place in Mobile. In 
Mobile, the locale was Memphis. 
And Memphis heard of its happen- 
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ing in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Naturally the South, with its 
large Negro population, is most sus- 
ceptible to rumor-infection. How- 
ever, the North is not immune. In 
New York City, its symptom is a 
Negro “‘crime wave.” When the 
Queen Mary was no longer seen at 
the dock in Boston, the unauthenti- 
cated yarn went about that she had 
been filled with Negro troops. That 
the Negroes had become drunk, had 
mutinied, attacked and bound all 
the white officers was the rest of 
the fanciful tale. 

Nor for that matter, is there any- 
thing new about this whole business 
of race violence rumors. Take, for 
example, what happéned in a South 
Carolina town about 10 days after 
the Armistice was signed in 1918. 
There was word of forthcoming 
violence by organized, armed Ne- 
groes. White citizens knew when 
it would start, knew where Negroes 
were drilling under a veteran top 
sergeant of their own race. 

“Let’s go down and see,” some 
curious person suggested. 

White men went and saw. The 
Negroes were drilling, all right. 
But not for an anti-white offensive. 
They were practicing a Lodge burial 
service. 

Practically always there is some 
such innocent reality from which 
sinister rumors fan. In Memphis it 
was a group of Negroes talking in 
a fraternity building late at night. 
Some white men concluded they 
must be “plotting against the 
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whites.” In Washington it was the 
legal, peaceful protest against the 
Capital Transit Company's refusal 
to employ Negro bus drivers or 
conductors. 

Who starts the rumors whose 
ugly pattern is so strikingly similar, 
time after time, place after place? 
There are many shrewd and in- 
formed conjectures, but nobody 
really knows. The fabrications fit 
perfectly into the Axis scheme of 
setting race against race. But there 
is no evidence of Axis inspiration. 
Attacks on Mrs. Roosevelt via the 
Eleanor Clubs indicate possible po- 
litical skullduggery. Reactionary 
vested interests or reactionary labor 
groups also are not without the aura 
of suspicion. 

But no individual, or group, has 
ever been caught deliberately plot- 
ting or instigating a race rumor. 
Perhaps this kind of thing happens. 
More probably, however, there's 
spontaneous combustion. Someone 
with a grievance makes a few loose 
remarks about the Negroes being up 
to something. The offender could 
be a housewife who has. lost a cook. 
A worker who fears Negro compe- 
tition in the better paying jobs. A 
White Supremacy diehard fearful 
that “the Negroes hereabouts are 
getting uppity.” 

Indefinite statements fade out, 
definite statements survive in repeti- 
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tion. Fear or the emotional tensions 
of wartime do the rest. 

Half truths — passing through 
many lips—become whole lies. It 
was true in Boston that the Queen 
Mary had sailed. However, it 
wasn’t full of mutinous Negroes. 
It was true in Memphis that the 
National Guard was out during the 
riot scare—but it was its regular 
night to drill. 

It’s true that Negroes, when they 
become aware of the tension among 
whites, hear rumors, too. They hear 
that the whites are going to invade 
certain Negro districts. That the 
whites have been buying up fire- 
arms to use against them. 

Terror breeds terror. Don’t con- 
tribute to it! Scotch rumors by 
laughing at them—by denying them 
—by insisting that your informant 
give you the source of his informa- 
tion. Race rumors—time and time 
again deflated—would be funny if 
they weren’t so dangerous. Occa- 
sionally it’s by sane attitudes on the 
part of officials that fear-tense com- 
munities haven’t exploded into the 
very violence they dread. Always 
it’s by the Grace of God. Some- 
times they do explode but not in 
line with the rumors. You have 
seen the tragic results in the head- 
lines. Feel responsible for prevent- 
ing hysteria in your own com- 
munity! 


. 
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YES. 


N CONSISTENCY our 
Southern states which insist 
on race segregation at home 
should not object to sepa- 

rate representation for Negroes at 
the peace conference. If the dele- 
gation is big enough, I think our 
Negro people should be repre- 
sented. If there is a delegation of 
10, for example, the Negro, who 


THE CHICAGO DEFENDER, a leading 
Negro weekly, is publishing during the 
next three months the results of an ex- 
tensive canvass of Negro and white lead- 
ers on the subject of Negroes in the peace. 
Outstanding government officials, editors 
and scholars are participating in this sym- 
posium. Through special arrangement 
with the Defender editors, the NEGRO 
Dicrst is able to present excerpts 
from four of the articles which will ap- 
pear. Others who will write in the forum 
include Samuel Grafton, Stanley High, 
Pearl Buck, Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
Harold J. Laski, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Charles Wesley and Drew Pearson. 


Negroes 
Sit At The 
P. eace Table? 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 
By John Temple Graves 


represents one tenth of our popula- 
tion, should have a member. 

But he should be a Southern 
Negro. I am positive of that. He 
should come from the part of the 
United States where Negroes and 
whites have to get along together 
in greatest numbers and proximity. 
Someone like President James E. 
Shepard of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes, or F. D. Patter- 
son of Tuskegee Institute, Rufus E. 
Clement of Atlanta University, 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Uni- 
versity, J. R. E. Lee of Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Ben Mays of Morehouse Col- 
lege, C. C. Spaulding of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, or F. L. Atkins of 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. 

It may as truly be said that the 
problem in the Southern states, 
where 10,000,000 Negroes live 
alongside 30,000,000 whites, is not 
like the one in the rest of the 
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nation where 3,000,000 Negroes 
are scattered among 100,000,000 
whites. Many of us in the South 
think we could solve the Negro 
problem satisfactorily for all parties 
if we lived where the Negro per- 
centage was only three per cent, as 
outside of the South, rather than 33 
per cent, as in the South. Even in the 
Northern centers of Negro popu- 
lation—Detroit, Chicago, Harlem, 
etc.—the situation is not like the 
Southern one. And our Southern 
Negro leaders, even though they 
differ among and with those out- 
side themselves about some of the 
problems of their race, know what 
is possible and what is not possible 
in the part of the country where 
the overwhelming majority of our 
Negroes live. If the race is to be 
represented on our delegation to 
the peace conference, I am sin- 
cerely convinced that the repre- 
sentation should come from the 
South. 

And the very fact that such a 
representative would in likelihood 
be less belligerent and demanding 
in behalf of his race than one from 
outside the South argues to the 
same end. The racial bitterness that 
has come about in this land in the 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES is editor of 
the Birmingham Age-Herald and con- 
sidered one of the South’s foremost lib- 
erals. He is author of the recent book, 
“The Fighting South.”’ 
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war's course may have been neces- 
sary or inescapable but it certainly 
should not be taken to the peace 
table. 

If, as was the case when the 
peace of Versailles was being made, 
the American delegation is com- 
posed of only three or four men 
with real voices in the settlements, 
I would hope that no effort would 
be made by our American Negroes 
to have one of their race included. 
In that case the race in this country 
would be better served at the con- 
ference without a_ representative 
than with one. 

With the leaders of both politi- 
cal parties—Roosevelt and Willkie 
—famously friends to the Negro 
and his ambitions, far more could 
be gained through that indirect rep- 
resentation than through a direct 
one. A Negro on the American dele- 
gation—if it is a small one—would 
be conspicuous in ways that would 
handicap him badly. Whatever he 
proposed or pled for would be 
suspect in the sense of being looked 
upon as special pleading for one 
group rather than a world-minded 
consideration of delicately interre- 
lated problems involving all groups. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if 
the delegation is large, there might 
properly be Negro representation. 
It should come from the Southern 
states but if the delegation is small, 
a Negro on it would get nowhere 
and perhaps cost his race some of 
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the sympathy it otherwise will cer- 
tainly have. In this and many other 
is promised so much in the years to 
come and has already achieved so 
HO: 

Y CAN THINK of nothing 
to the support of fascism 
than to send a delegation of 

conference. The proposal to do so 

is just as fascistic, not in intention 
for a Jewish army in the war. 
Either Negroes are human be- 
believe they are.) If they are not 
human beings, they should be 
form of life; if they are not human 
beings, they should be the slaves of 
If, however, they are human be- 
ings, then they have all the natural 


matters, my theory is that the Negro 
much that his two ideals should be 
that would contribute more 
Negroes as such to the next peace 
but in principle, as the proposal 
ings or they are not. (I happen to 
treated like any other sub-human 
human beings, just as cattle are. 
rights of every other human being. 


MILTON MAYER is an aide to Presi- 
dent Robert Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago. He has been a leading con- 
tributor to periodicals and newspapers. 
His lead article in the Saturday Evening 
Post last year on anti-semitism aroused 
a storm of controversy that led to a re- 
ply by Wendell Willkie. 
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(1) not to let the fine evolution be 
interrupted, and (2) to qualify con- 
stantly in character, taste, self-con- 
trol and affirmative point of view 
for the better things so sure to 
come. 


By Milton Mayer 


They must be treated always as 
human beings, and never as a spe- 
cial kind of animal. If they are 
human beings, then the color of 
their skin is a mere accident which 
can no more distinguish them in 
the eyes of other human beings 
than blonde whites should be dis- 
tinguished from brunette whites. 

Anyone who asks that a delega- 
tion of Negroes as such be sent to 
the next peace conference is saying, 
in effect: 

“Negroes are different from 
other human beings. Instead of 
distinguishing them on the basis of 
their human qualities, we are dis- 
tinguishing them on the basis of 
the accident of color. We believe 
that there are two or more kinds of 
human beings, and not just one.” 

Now this doctrine is the very 
essence of fascism, which seeks to 
create fundamental differences be- 
tween human beings on the basis of 
accidental differences. If we send a 
Negro delegation and a white dele- 
gation to the peace conference, we 
are, whether we know it or not, 
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saying that there are neither Ameri- 
cans nor human beings in this coun- 
try, but whites and blacks. 

Unlike Hitler, who says that the 
blacks (or the Jews, or the Poles) 
are inferior to the whites, we may 
assert that the blacks are the equals 
of the whites. But if they are the 
equals, why distinguish between 
them. 

The principle of segregation, re- 
gardless of the treatment accorded 
the segregated group, is fascistic. 
It is a violation of the rights, not 
of Negroes, but of human beings, 
to treat Negroes as Negroes, even 
if we were to treat them better than 
whites. I do not need to convince 
any Negro that when he allows his 
own or any other, minority to be 
segregated, even on the promise of 
equal treatment, that minority is 
not going to be treated equally. 

Whites who pretend that they 
have no race prejudice think that 
they can fool themselves and their 
friends by the old equal treatment 
argument, always involving segre- 


EGROES should be in- 
7| cluded in the American 
delegation to discuss the 
peace as Americans and 

not as Negroes. 
This conference will not be, and 
cannot be, a return engagement of 
the Versailles conference—a kind 
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gation. They claim to be liberals 
or democrats, but their advocacy of 
equal treatment is a hypocritical 
disguise of their real feeling. Actu- 
ally they do not want Negroes liv- 
ing next door to them or attending 
their schools or churches, and the 
reason they don’t, whatever their 
pretensions may be, is that they are 
prejudiced against Negroes. They 
are, whether they know it or not, 
fascists in their hearts. 

Thus any proposal, either from 
Negroes or from whites, to distin- 
guish between human beings be- 
cause of accident of color, must 
ultimately support the fascist doc- 
trine that there are different kinds 
of human beings. If black men are 
kept from the peace conference just 
because they are black, I will fight 
those who keep them away. If they 
are admitted just because they are 
black, I will fight those who admit 
them. I want human beings at the 
next peace conference, regardless of 
their color or the size of their hat- 
band. 


By Archibald MacLeish 


of dramatic revival. Too many peo- 
ple see too clearly the shape and 
nature of the real issues, and too 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH is director of 
the Library of Congress. He has been 
head of the Office of Facts and Figures 
and is well known as a leading poet, 
playright and author. 
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many people know too well what 
a failure to deal with those issues 
would mean. 

The peace conference will not 
only offer an opportunity for seri- 
ous and informed discussion of the 
most basic social issues, but in the 
light of all that has gone before it, 
will be compelled to discuss those 
issues whether or not particular 
delegates or particular delegations 
wish to discuss them. 

It is not only possible, but is 


J that there will be a peace 
conference. The procedure 


outlined by the President and 
Churchill may make wholly un- 
necessary any such conference. 
While the Negro’s viewpoint 
certainly must be taken into consid- 
eration, I don’t favor special group 
representation on delegations. If 
we have a conference and the dele- 
gation is composed of five men, I 
want the five best men in the 
United States regardless of race, 
color, creed or religion. If the Ne- 
groes can advance the name of a 


AM NOT at all certain 
under the Atlantic Charter 


MARK ETHRIDGE is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and an outstanding Southern white lib- 
eral. He was first chairman of the Presi- 


dent’s Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. 
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highly probable, that the most im- 
portant work of the conference will 
be done not by those who discuss 
high political matters, such as fron- 
tiers, boundaries, and alliances, but 
by those who work in the tough, 
earthy clay of human relationships, 
social as well as economic. There 
are Negroes highly qualified for 
such work and the contribution 
they could bring to these studies is 


greater precisely because they are 
Negroes. 


By Mark Ethridge 


man who will rank with four others 
and who is able to do well by the 
country and the world, then he 
should be selected on that basis, not 
because he is a Negro. 

I imagine the Jews, who have 
suffered more in the war than any 
other group of people will prob- 
ably want a representative, too. The 
Catholic Church has been the victim 
of violent oppression in Germany 
and particularly in Poland, but that 
does not justify a Catholic member 
of the delegation, unless he is fully 
able to represent us in every respect. 

If you began to load a delegation 
up with representatives of special 
groups, you never would make out 
a peace, but all their views should 
be consulted. I can imagine no dele- 
gation which would not want con- 
sultants embracing the minority 
groups. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


P. rejudice Cutie? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


OST AMERICANS, white 
VV and black, believe that 

race prejudice can be 

wiped out through intel- 
ligent government legislation and 
patient education. 

Despite a belligerent minority 
that believes that racial differences 
and resultant discrimination is part 
of the “American way of life,” the 
majority of both races feel that 
hatreds based on color should and 
can be cured. 

That is the result of the NEGRO 
Dicest Poll for October which 
canvassed opinions from coast to 
coast on the all-important question: 

“Is race prejudice curable?” 

The results were: 

Negroes Whites 
Yes 91% 73% 
No 7% 16% 
Undecided 2% 11% 

The consensus of opinions 
among Negroes showed overwhelm- 
ing confidence that prejudice can 
be ended but sentiment varied 
sharply as to method. A _ large 
group expressed doubt as_ to 
whether education was the way, 
favoring instead vigorous govern- 
ment action to crack down on dis- 
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crimination. Many of these pointed 
to Soviet Russia as an example of 
what could be done by strong laws 
against racial hate. The pro-educa- 
tion group was found largely in the 
South which felt that both races 
needed schooling on the Negro 
question. 

The sectional vote among Ne- 
groes was: 

Yes No Undecided 

North 90% 3% 7% 
West 93% 1% 6% 
South 90% 8% 2% 

The feeling among whites was 
overwhelmingly that education was 
a slow but sure method to attain 
the goal of tolerance. Many said 
that actual working and living with 
Negroes would aid greatly in put- 
ting a halt to much discrimina- 
tion. In the South, however, many 
whites resented the way the ques- 
tion was put. A large number 
angrily asserted that segregation 
was here to stay and was in no 
sense “‘curable.”” The sectional vote 
showed: 

Yes No Undecided 

North 82% 7% 1% 
West 85% 61% 9% 
South 47% 32% 21% 


{ Walter White threw a stone once 


but now finds words more powerful 


‘9 Hate 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Naomi Jolles 


HEN Walter White was 
W a nine-year-old youngster 

in Atlanta, a gang of row- 

dies from the other sec- 
tion of town struck him on the 
head as he bent over a drinking 
trough. 

Young White, the blood stream- 
ing from his nose, picked up a 
stone and, without hesitation, 
hurled it at the retreating mob. 
He then raced home terrified of 
the harm he had probably brought 
down upon his whole family. He 
suddenly had remembered the 
stories of what happened to Ne- 
gtoes who opposed whites. 

White, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, is still in the 
forefront of every fight against 
prejudice and intolerance. 

He no longer throws stones. In 
1906, he watched a race riot rage 
through Atlanta. He was 13 at the 
time. Since then he has had a 
hatred for violence which has never 


diminished. “I hate violence and 
always will,” he says. 
White is 50—small, dapper, 


charming. His skin is so pale that 
whites frequently accuse him of 


pulling a fast one when he claims 
to be a Negro. 


His father, George White, a mail 
carrier, was also light in color, as 
was his mother, who had long 
golden hair. There were seven 
children in the family. By frugal 
living, George White bought a 
house for his brood and saw to it 
that they were all educated. 

The elder White after some years 
in the postal service bought a sur- 
rey and a horse. Young Walter 
at the time, thought it was a great 
extravagance. He did not know 
his father had purchased the horse 
to save his wife and children the 
indignities of Jim Crow trolleys 
when they had to venture out of 
their immediate neighborhood. 

In the late 20’s, Walter White 
delivered a lecture in Kansas City 
describing a lynching he recently 
had viewed. A man came up to 
him saying, “After what you have 
seen and what you have been 
through, how is it you don’t hate 
every white face you see?” 

He was glad he could say it 
wasn’t true. 

He admits that at times he is 
sickened by things that happen, 
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but that decent people of intelli- 
gence and vision whom he knows 
act as a balance wheel against the 
great mass of vicious, misinformed, 
and selfish. 

He will never forget the men 
and women who came down from 
the North turning their backs upon 
greater fame and salaries to teach 
colored students at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Their sons and daughters 
who became his classmates gave 
him his first opportunity to associ- 
ate with decent white people. 

But neither will he forget that 
his father died in agony when sur- 
geons in a white ward of an Atlanta 
hospital—to which he had been 
taken mistakenly for an emergency 
operation—mercilessly shipped him 
in the rain to the Negro ward 
across the street. 

White, succumbing as a youth to 
the great American dream, original- 
ly wanted to become a big business 
man. 

He planned to open a haberdash- 
ery shop which could be developed 
into a department store, and for a 
while entertained the idea of pre- 
paring for this career at the Har- 
vatd Business School. 

During his summer vacations 
from Atlanta University, however, 
he walked his way through little 
Georgia towns peddling Standard 
Life Insurance to low income Ne- 
gto families. He recalls this as 


the hardest job he ever had. 
After graduation in 1916, he 
went to work in the Atlanta office 
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of the company. At this time, the 
Atlanta school board was anxious 
to build another white high school 
in the city. Since there were insuf- 
ficient funds, it was suggested that 
the project could be financed by 
money saved through lopping off 
the eighth grade from the Negro 
grammar schools. 

White and his colleagues pro- 
tested, while the rest of the Negro 
population trembled at their bold- 
ness. White has always believed 
that one cannot solve problems by 
denying their existence and like 
W. E. B. Du Bois, who opposed 
Booker T. Washington’s theory of 
a Negro economy within, but apart 
from the general economy, feels 
the Negro cannot exist as a partial 
citizen, 

In the face of the unexpected 
protest, the Atlanta school board 
decided to float a bond issue, again 
making no provision for Negro 
education. The whites, secure and 
apathetic, never bothered to vote 
on the bond issue. The Negroes, 
many of whom had paid over 20 
years of back poll taxes for the 
privilege of voting, vetoed the 
measure. As the price of with- 
drawing their opposition to the 
bond issue, White and his friends 
demanded and got the first Negro 
high schools in Atlanta. 

About this time, James Weldon 
Johnson came through the South on 
a speaking tour for the infant 
N.A.A.C.P., which was then nine 
years old. Johnson asked White 
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to come to New York with him. 
White hesitated. He was getting 
more money in Atlanta. His ex- 
penses were at a minimum, as he 
was living at home. 

His father, however, persuaded 
him it was his duty to accept John- 
son’s offer, explaining that he and 
his wife had trained him and given 
him an education. Now he was 
duty-bound to turn back that train- 
ing to help others who had not 
been educated. 

Thus began years of dangerous 
living for White, mingling at the 
cost of his own neck through hos- 
tile white lynching crowds, usually 
passing unnoticed because of his 
pink cheeks and blond hair, collect- 
ing eye-witness data for the first 
compiled history of lynching cover- 
ing 3,224 cases. 

During the past 25 years he has 
averaged 40,000 miles travel a year, 
and a desk in his office always is 
piled high with time tables for 
railroads from coast to coast. 

In 1922, he married Leah Gladys 
Powell of Philadelphia, who was 
working in the N.A.A.C.P. office. 
Their daughter, Jane, a pretty, viva- 
cious girl, this year was elected 
President of the House of Repre- 


He Missed the Bus 


sentatives at Smith, one of the three 
highest student offices in the col- 
lege. 

In 1940, White found himself 
being wooed, as he describes it, by 
big business: Republican leaders, 
suddenly aware that Negroes held 
the balance of power in 17 states, 
begged him to save America from 
the Third Term. He let them talk 
themselves out before informing 
them that the Negro vote was not 
prechasable, neither by him nor 

else. 

His office is covered with pic- 
tures of his friends, white and col- 
ored. Robert Wagner, George 
Washington Carver, Wendell Will- 
kie, Marian Anderson, Charles Po- 
letti, Joe Louis. Carl Van Vechten 
wrote an apt inscription on his pho- 
tograph. It reads: 

“My friend, Walter White, is, it 
seems to me, the happiest man 
alive. He enjoys life completely 
and to the full and both his profes- 
sional and family life offer him 
little but pleasure. It is strange, 
therefore, to observe him on the 
lecture platform, his voice imbued 
with woe as he describes with con- 
vincing agony the hard lot of the 
Negro.” 


AN OLD gentleman asked a splendidly attired Negro 
at a wedding, “Pardon me, sir, are you the groom?” 
“No, sir,” replied the young man gloomily. 
eliminated in the semifinals.” 


was 
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HEN SGT. JOE LOUIS 

arrived on the West Coast, 

to appear in “This Is the 

Army,” a 5 ft. 3 soldier 
playfully said: “Watcher step 
aroun’ here, ‘cause if you step off 
base once, I’m gonna knock your 
block off.” Louis stared at him, 
then solemnly replied: “Brother, 
it’s lucky God is on your side too.” 
Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


HEAVY CHAMP Joe Louis has 
not enjoyed Army life since his in- 
duction. For publication he never 
would admit it. Joe was a real 
soldier with the true soldier philos- 
ophy that “theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do and die.” How- 
ever, it is a known fact that he 
joined the Army to fight. He did 
not care where. He wanted to fight 
at the front or fight with his fists 
for the entertainment of those 
either in battle or headed for it. 
As a boxing instructor Louis was 
ill at ease. ‘Shucks,” he confided 
to intimates, “I don’t know nothing 
about boxing.” 

Arthur Daley, New York Times 


JOE LOUIS, the heavyweight 
champ, had to appear at Camp Up- 
ton on an Army matter. He arrived 
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there promptly, and learned that he 
had to sign some official documents. 
Louis seated himself at the table 
and affixed his signature to a sheaf 
of papers placed before him. He 
signed 17 documents . . . “These 
papers are all alike,” the puzzled 
champ told the sergeant . . . “That's 
right. They are all alike,” replied 
the sergeant . . . “Then why do I 
have to sign ’em all?” asked Louis 
... “Original and duplicate are for 
the Army files,” explained the ser- 
geant, distributing the papers among 
the soldiers there. “The rest—auto- 
graphs.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


IF SERGEANT Joe Louis is 
finally assigned to a tour of boxing 
exhibitions at various camps, there 
is a faint chance that he may run 
across Corporal Billy Conn, who is 
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still in the country. If this bout 
were staged as a free exhibition for 
soldiers and there were any advance 
notice of it, fathers wouldn’t have 
to be drafted. They'd join up and 
leave the kiddies to live on nuts 
and berries and what they could 
catch with their hands. 


New Yorker 


“IF WE had more Negroes like 
Joe Louis,” said one Negro to an- 
other, “things would be better for 
us. 

“Sure ’nuff,” countered the other, 
“but if we had more white folks 
like Joe, things would be better 


Roi Ottley, New World A-Coming 


JOE LOUIS, in the Polo 
Grounds, finished an opponent in a 
few seconds of the first round. 
After the victim got in his dressing- 
room, he didn’t say a word—he was 
still out. He dressed and his man- 
ager escorted him to the street. It 
was raining. The pug put out his 
hand and moaned: ‘Gee, this will 
hurt the gate receipts!” “Oh,” 
cracked the manager, “I forgot to 
tell you—the fight was called off!” 


Harry Hershfield 


SGT. JOE LOUIS, whose repu- 
tation in the ring as a ‘“‘clean 
fighter” won him the plaudits of 
friend and foe, is planning to do 
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some ‘“‘dirty fighting” in the near 
future. 

The world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion plans to learn “Judo,” the 
Army’s method of hand-to-hand 
combat. 

“Sure I'll learn Judo with the 
rest of them,” Louis was quoted as 
saying. “A man’s got to fight dirty 
in this war.” 

U. S. Army Review 


ON THE NIGHT of his first 
professional fight, Joe Louis moved 
rather sluggishly despite the fact 
that he disposed of his man in the 
first round. His managers and 
trainer couldn’t account for it. They 
put the question to Joe. 

“Could it be something you ate?” 
asked Julian Black. 

Louis shook his head. He in- 
sisted that he had stuck rigidly to 
his training diet —‘‘excepting I ate 
a dozen bananas just before the 
fight.” 

John G. Van Deusen, 
“Brown Bomber’ 


WASHINGTON MPs recently 
picked up Joe Louis for questioning 
because he was wearing an officer’s 
shirt. Quickly rumors spread about 
the incident. One youth told a story 
of how MPs were piled up around 
Louis as he knocked out one after 
another with a single blow. ‘They 
were piled up all around him—beg- 
ging Joe not to hit them again,” 
the youth related. 

Baltimore Afro-American 
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COLOR CRAZE 


Prohibition. In Pensacola, Fla., 
a Negro tavern owner was fined $25 
and costs for serving a glass of beer 
to a white man. 

Camera Never Lies. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., news photogs took 
pictures of Joe Louis, in Negro 
army unit, and East Indian movie 
star Sabu, now in white army unit, 
at movie premiere. Sabu was darker 
than Louis and pictures never were 
used. 

Loot’s Fruit. In Louisville, Ky., 
a white parking lot attendant told 
police two Negroes had robbed him 
of $110, bound and gagged him. 
Police investigation showed he and 
two white friends looted the cash 
register. They admitted, ‘Guess the 
idea wasn't so hot.” 

The Great God McNutt. In 
Washington, D. C., the Building 
Owners and Managers Association 
advising members how to keep Ne- 
gro help from leaving, wrote: 
“Don’t hesitate to put the fear of 
God and McNutt into your em- 


ployes.” 
Democracy Plus. In Chicago, a 
white neighborhood association 


fighting against lifting of restrictive 
covenants which create a Negro 
ghetto wrote its members: “If we 
lose this fight, we will suffer the 
loss of our neighborhood and 
homes, for which we are being 
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By Richard Burns 


called upon to make great sacrifices 
in the war effort.” 

Georgia On My Mind. In San- 
dersville, Ga., all Negroes must 
wear badges telling their employer 
and work schedule. A “work or 
fight” law forces all Negroes to 
report one day a week for work on 
nearby farms. 

He Leads With Lead. In Miami 
Springs, Fla., a white policeman 
walked into a restaurant, took a bag 
of potato chips. The 13-year-old 
kitchen helper asked him for a 
nickel. The cop shot him. 

Food For Freedom? In Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., the apple crop was 
rotting in the orchards. The com- 
munity appealed for help. The gov- 
ernment sent 25 Jamaicans. The 
townspeople learned they were 
black. A mob of 1000 gathered 
outside the building housing them. 
The Jamaicans were removed. The 
apples rotted in the orchards. 

Oops! So Sorry. In Miami, 
Fla., the convention bureau heard 
the C.I.O. National Maritime 
Union was to have a convention, in- 
vited the union to Florida for its 
meet. The C.I.O. union’s secre- 
tary, a Negro, asked about accom- 
modations for Negroes in Miami 
Beach hotels. The reply was 
“sorry” but “every good wish for 
continued success ~ 


{ Some frank talk on races 
to girls of Stage Door Canteen 


Memo Junior 


By Margaret Halsey 


HE STAGE DOOR Can- 
a teen’s policy about Negroes 

is based on a quotation 

which runs as follows: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal... .” 
I'm sure all of you know where 
that comes from. 

The Canteen’s policy about Ne- 
groes is also based on the 14th and 
15th Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in which 
it is specifically stated that nobody 
is to be denied the rights, privileges 
and immunities of American citi- 
zenship on account of race, creed 
or color. 

One hears a good deal of talk, in 
some circles, about the Reds and 
long-haired radicals who want to 
tear down the Constitution. The 
Reds and long-haired radicals only 
want to tear it down. The people 
who deny Negroes democratic 
equality actually are tearing it 
down. 


I know that some of you are very 
deeply prejudiced against accepting 
Negroes as your social equals. You 
can’t be blamed for having that 
Prejudice in the first place. It was 


MARGARET HALSEY is an au- 
thor and a captain of the junior 
hostesses at the Stage Door Canteen 
in New York. The controversial 
question of white girls dancing with 
Negro servicemen is discussed with 
the hostesses in this “memorandum” 
issued at the Canteen. 


taught to you when you were too 
young and helpless to be critical. 

But you certainly can be blamed 
for hanging on to the prejudice 
when: (a) you are now old enough 
to know better; (b) you are being 
given, in the Canteen, a golden 
opportunity to come into contact 
with Negroes under the best pos- 
sible circumstances and find out 
what they are really like. 

Let’s examine the feeling that 
some of you have against, for in- 
stance, dancing with Negro serv- 
icemen and see what it really 
amounts to. 

There is no scientific basis for the 
notion that Negroes are inferior to 
white people. A scientist, given a 
collection of human brains pickled 
in alcohol, cannot tell which one 
belonged to Negroes and which to 
white people. You can check this 
statement in any good reference 
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library. Intelligence depends on 
the number and fineness of the con- 
volutions in the brain. It has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the 
amount of pigment in your skin. If 
it had, you would all be much stu- 
pider when you are sunburned. 


Actually, I don’t believe any of 
you are very deeply concerned with 
Negro intelligence. What worries 
you more is the fear of rape. You 
unconsciously, but very arrogantly, 
assume that no male Negro can so 
much as glance at you without want- 
ing to get you with child. The truth 
is, that while you are an extremely 
attractive group of young women, 
there isn’t one single one of you 
who's that good. 


Negro males react to you no 
more and no less than white males. 
As women, you know in your 
hearts that men of any description 
respond to you pretty much as you 
intend them to respond. This is 
especially true in the Canteen, 
which has hardly any points of re- 
semblance at all to a lonely, moonlit 
shrubbery. 


“The real basis of prejudice 
against Negroes is economic and 
historical, not sexual or psychologi- 
cal. The people who talk about 
“keeping the niggers in their place” 
never admit this, because it doesn’t 
show them in an entirely favorable 
light. Such people prefer to fall 
back on more melodramatic argu- 
ments, usually (1) the honor of 
their women and (2) the danger of 
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a Negro revolt. Neither of these 
two arguments stands up very well 
under close inspection. . . . 


The real reason back of the te- 
fusal of some of you to mingle 
with Negroes at the Canteen isn't 
nearly as romantic and dramatic as 
you like to think it is. The real 
reason has nothing to do with rape, 
seduction and risings in the night. 
The real reason can be summed up 
in two extremely unromantic little 
words: Cheap labor. 


As long as you treat Negroes as 
sub-humans, you don’t have to pay 
them so much. When you refuse to 
dance with Negro servicemen at the 
Canteen, you are neither protecting 
your honor nor making sure that 
white Southerners won’t have their 
homes burned down around their 
ears. All you are doing is making 
it possible for employers all over 
the country to get Negroes to work 
for them for less money than those 
employers would have to pay you. 

Do you find that romantic? 

You don’t live in a romantic age. 
You live in a machine age, and it’s 
getting more machinery every day. 
In the old days, large groups of 
people could live out their entire 
lives without ever finding out what 
other large groups of people were 
doing. That is no longer possible. 
Unless you can de-invent the aero- 
plane and cause it to fall into gen- 
eral disuse, you are going to spend 
an increasing amount of your time 
mingling with Negroes, Russians, 
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Chinamen, Patagonians and all sorts 
of hitherto unfamiliar people this 
side of accredited lepers. You 
might as well get used to it here 
and now, on Sunday nights at the 
Canteen. It will save you a lot of 
trouble later on. 

There’s only one possible basis 
for getting along with other sorts 
of people, and that basis is equality. 
Real, genuine, three-ply, copper- 
bottomed equality. If we have any 
secret yearning to think ourselves 
as a Master Race, we have only to 
pick up a newspaper to see that no- 
body is giving odds on Master 
Races these days. 

One word of warning before I 
close. Don’t be surprised if you 
find some of the Negro servicemen 
sullen and unresponsive and some 
of them aggressive and too re- 
sponsive. The war has put the Ne- 
groes in a hell of a spot. We need 
them in the war effort, so we've 
been forced to give them more 
equality than we were ever willing 
to concede before. They aren’t used 
to it, and neither are we. There 
are bound to be awkwardness and 
mistakes on both sides. If there 
are, remember that they are inev- 
itable and take them in your stride. 

Try to be a little imaginative and 
put yourself in the Negro’s place. 
When you go into the Canteen, 
nothing worse can happen to you 


than getting tired or being bored. 

When a Negro goes into the 
Canteen, he has no reason to sup- 
pose he won’t be snubbed by one 
of the girls on our shift or openly 
insulted by a Southern soldier whose 
“superiority” has not been notice- 
ably enhanced by rye with beer 
chasers. 

Naturally, the Negroes are ner- 
vous and very possibly may not 
behave with Chesterfieldian calm. 
You wouldn’t either, under the 
same circumstances. 

The main thing to remember is 
this: The Negroes aren’t under any 
obligation to behave better than we 
do. They didn’t come to this coun- 
try because they wanted to. We 
brought them here in chains. They 
didn’t write the Declaration of In- 
dependence or the Constitution. We 
wrote those documents, and if we 
now wave them in the Negroes’ 
faces and say, “Ha-ha! Practical 
joke!,”” we must expect to meet the 
customary fate of practical jokers. 

We kept the Negroes in official 
slavery until 1864 and we've kept 
them in unofficial slavery ever 
since. If you meet a Negro serv- 
iceman at the Canteen whose con- 
duct doesn’t come up to your deli- 
cate and exacting standards of be- 
havior, just don’t forget this one 
thing—whatever he is, you made 
him that way. 
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Prychology Fighting Men 


Condensed from Infantry Journal 


HERE ARE only three possible kinds of differences between 

} the many peoples of different nations. And only the third 

is really important. Even that becomes less important when 
the soldier understands about it. 

(1) First, there are native physical differences. Looks, of 
course, are not important in determining the character of people. 

(2) There might be native psychological differences between 
races, and many people believe that such fundamental unchangeable 
differences do actually exist. They think, for instance, that some 
races are less intelligent than others, that they have inferior capacity 
for learning rapidly and accurately. But that is not true. The racial 
differences turn out to depend on the educational advantages of the 
particular groups of persons tested. 

(3) What really matters in this war are the learned traits, the 
habits of thought, the national customs, the things that people of 
another country believe without ever asking themselves why. 

American whites have been prejudiced, not only against black 
skins, but also against yellow and against the copper skins of the 
American Indian. Sometimes the prejudice against the Negroes 
flares up in the Army. It is not a problem, however, in a camp 
where it is well understood that a soldier in United States uniform 
is a SOLDIER, not a white or Negro, Christian or Jew, rich man 
or poor, but a soldier and as such is worthy of respect. 

Now, however, the American soldier is going among people who 
do not share his prejudices. These unprejudiced white men may find 
it hard to understand it if he shows antagonism toward other 
Americans or our Allies on account of their color. The soldier who 
is going to represent America fairly and wisely among the peoples 
of North Africa or in China or the South Pacific should think these 
matters over. It will help him to remember that skin color in itself 
means nothing about the intelligence, wisdom, honesty, bravery or 
kindliness of man. 


Copyright, Infantry Journal 
(August, 1943) 
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SUCCESS STORY 


Townsend rose from red cap 
to top CIO labor leader 


Didnt Want Al 


By Deton J. Brooks 


INERGETIC, restless Willard 
Se S. Townsend staggered down 
the train ramp under a 
heavy load of suitcases. He'd 
been hustling bags since early 
morning but still hadn’t made 
enough to pay his day’s expense. 
Puffing slightly from exertion, 
he climbed aboard the sleek North- 
western streamliner and _ neatly 
stowed his load under the soft 
plush seats of the Pullman. Then 
he straightened up and waited for 
his big fat tip. Instead, the over- 
stuffed pompous little man, owner 
of an array of luggage, pushed two 
thin dimes into the palm of his 
out-stretched hand. 

With mounting anger Town- 
send retreated. He was angry, but 
strangely enough it wasn’t directed 
at his stingy customer. He was 


resentful instead of the system— 
depending upon tips instead of 
salary for a living. 

“We red caps are performing a 
service for the railroad, then why 
don’t they pay us wages for our 


work,” he reasoned. He discussed 
it with other red caps of the Chi- 
cago Northwestern Station. Eventu- 
ally he organized them into a small 
local group. Then he requested an 
interview with Frank H. Hermes, 
the terminal superintendent. 

Instead of taking the usual an- 
tagonistic employer attitude, Her- 
mes listened and negotiated a con- 
tract with the Townsend-organized 
union. 

That marked a beginning in 
1936 of what has become a large 
and important national labor or- 
ganization. Starting out as a union 
restricted to red caps, it has wid- 
ened its activities until today under 
the name of the United Transport 
Service Employees of America it 
takes in all classification of railroad 
employees. There is no racial dis- 
crimination. Whites, Japanese, 
Mexican are numbered among its 
members as well as Negroes. 

And directing its activities just as 
he did in the beginning, is amiable 
able Townsend. As the union 
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grew so has Townsend. Frozen 
out of the American Federation of 
Labor by railway brotherhood lead- 
ers, he turned to the more liberal 
CIO. His organization petitioned 
for membership in 1942 and was 
accepted. The same year Town- 
send was elevated to membership 
of the CIO’s General Executive 
Board. 

Townsend points with pride to 
the fact that he is the first Negro 
in the entire history of the labor 
movement to be a member of this 
highest policy-making body. 

Townsend is an unusually com- 
plex individual. Possessing a keen 
versatile mind, together with a 
rugged powerful physical frame, 
he tried his hand at a number of 
things. As a boy he wanted to 
be a baseball player and in fact 
did play on semi-pro teams. He 
studied chiropody at the Illinois 
College of Chiropody, medicine at 
the University of Toronto. He’s 
gambled on the stock market. He’s 
operated an athletic club in Cincin- 
nati. George Godfrey, Sam Lang- 
ford, Harry Wills and Kid Norfolk 
trained there. 

When he went broke, he buckled 
down to a job as dining car waiter, 
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pullman porter and finally red cap. 
Townsend admits that he really 
didn’t find himself until he got in 
union work. Yet for years he was 
suspicious of organized labor. 

While running on the Canadian 
National Railway, he witnessed 
Negro dining car waiters lose their 
jobs to whites after both joined the 
same union. 

Townsend’s family was free, un- 
fettered by slave tradition as far 
back as its history can be traced. 
Originally living in Pennsylvania, 
it moved to Cincinnati long before 
the Civil War. It was here that 
Bill was born 48 years ago. 

In spite of constant travel from 
one end of the United States to 
the other, Bill finds time for his 
one great hobby—his small modest 
Michigan farm. Here he ducks 
away any time he gets a chance and 
donning an old pair of pants, blue 
shirt and tattered hat, he shucks a 
few ears of corn or tinkers around 
the chicken house. 

Townsend is blazing a new and 
unchartered path in labor's ranks. 
He is proving that there are real 
leadership opportunities for the 
darker brother in the American 
scheme of things. 


WHEN INCOME TAX day rolled around this year, 
a North Carolina cotton mill worker was shocked to dis- 
cover how much the Federal Government expected from him. 
Purposefully he strode into the mill office. “Look here,’”’ he 


clamored, ‘from now on you either got to give me more 
money so I can pay my taxes, or less money so I won’t have 


to pay none.” 


Peirson Ricks, Coronet 
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{ Colored workers prove 
themselves in war production 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 
By Robert C. Weaver 


million Negroes were in 

war plants. The vast ma- 

jority entered war work dur- 
ing the latter half of 1942 and the 
first quarter of 1943. 


Unemployment among Negroes 
has reached a new low, and occu- 
pational progress has been steady. 
Signs are already in the air that the 
black worker may emerge from this 
war with significant footholds in 
semi-skilled production jobs. The 
tradition of white men’s jobs and 
black men’s jobs is being chal- 
lenged and actually broken down in 
a score of tight labor markets out- 
side the South. 


In the South itself there are un- 
mistakable evidence of economic 
advances among Negroes, and this 
fact has been dramatically and un- 
palatably brought to the attention 
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ROBERT C. WEAVER is one of the 
leading figures in the Black Cabi- 
net, holding an important job as adviser 
to Paul V. McNutt in the War Man- 
power Commission. He is a Ph.D. 
graduate of Harvard and has been a 
contributor to leading periodicals. 


of the white community by the 
scarcity of Negro domestics. 

Although unemployment among 
Negroes has been materially re- 
duced, there is far from effective 
utilization of this source of labor. 
Fortune’s survey of five thousand 
leading business executives in Feb- 
ruary of this year revealed that 
fewer than 30 per cent of them em- 
ployed as much as 10 per cent 
Negro labor, and over a third did 
not believe that Negroes could be 
effectively used in their plants. 

Colored workers in war indus- 
tries are still, for the most part, 
employed below their maximum or 
potential skills. Few of them par- 
ticipate in in-plant training and up- 
grading programs. They are poorly 
represented in industries where 
most of the jobs require semi- 
skilled and skilled production work- 
ers. Their female labor reserves 
remain essentially untapped by war 
industries, and the bulk of Negro 
workers are still in non-essential 
employment. Many are concen- 
trated in areas of labor surpluses 
and are not being trained or re- 
cruited for essential war work. 

The job ahead is primarily one 
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of effective utilization of labor. It 
involves securing acceptance of Ne- 
gro women in industrial employ- 
ment, transferring Negro men and 
women from non-essential to war 
production, moving Negroes from 
areas of labor surpluses to tight 
labor markets, and facilitating 
vastly wider participation of Ne- 
groes in in-plant training and up- 
grading programs. 

There has been progress in Ne- 
gro employment, but it has been 
uneven and spotty. The continua- 
tion of this progress, necessary to 
the war effort, involves a definite 
break with the situation at the be- 
ginning of the war. It will occa- 
sion changes which have been inter- 
preted in the past as economic 
threats to the white worker and in- 
conveniences to the normal econ- 
omy. 

Many sincere and well-meaning 
people counsel retreat from the cur- 
rent trend toward new and better 
jobs for Negroes. Such employ- 
ment, they say, inevitably results in 
conflict ; therefore the Negro should 
not press for industrial diversifica- 
tion and occupational advancement 
but accept more employment in tra- 
ditional jobs. Such action, they 
think, will reduce racial friction and 
thereby increase production. 

Persons indulging in this type of 
thinking have neglected two all- 
important factors: the manpower 
requirements of war production and 
the nature of the Negro community. 
It is reliably estimated that 75 
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per cent of war jobs are skilled and 
semi-skilled. One tenth of the pop. 
ulation cannot make its maximum 
contribution to the war effort if it 
is generally restricted to the remain- 
ing unskilled and service jobs. This 
is particularly true in areas where 
colored labor forms an appreciable 
segment of the unused manpower 
reserves. In many tight labor mar- 
kets, segments of industry have al- 
ready recognized this fact. 

Accordingly, even in regions 
where there has been the firmest ad- 
herence to occupational caste lines, 
relaxations are painfully but slowly 
appearing. In a shipyard in Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, for example, skilled 
Negroes are being recruited. In 
the area of Hampton Roads, Vir- 
ginia, as of February, four goveru- 
ment establishments and the largest 
private contractor employed 2000 
skilled and 7000 semi-skilled Ne- 
groes. Shipyards in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, are recruiting Nego weld- 
ers—and that occupation, from its 
inception in the industry, has tradi- 
tionally been a white man’s job. 

In the aircraft industry, where at 
the beginning of the defense pro- 
gram there was an announced and 
pronounced exclusionist policy to- 
ward Negroes, over 65,000 colored 
men and women had found em- 
ployment by the summer of 1943. 
Thousands of these were in wae 
tion jobs. 

Large industrial corporations have 
inaugurated company - wide pro- 
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grams for inducting and upgrading 
Negroes. 

A good example of this trend is 
offered by the Western Electric 
Company, which used few colored 
workers prior to Pearl Harbor and 
restricted them to unskilled and 
service jobs. From the fall of 1941 
to January, 1943, Western Electric 
increased its Negro employees in 
its New Jersey plants from none to 
over 1200. A large proportion of 
these were women, and colored 
workers were employed in techni- 
cal, clerical, skilled, and semi- 
skilled capacities. In the Baltimore 
plant, Negro employment grew 
from 10 unskilled workers in Jan- 
uary, 1942, to over 700 employees 
in March, 1943. During the same 
period the company’s Chicago plant 
increased its colored labor force 
from approximately 30 to over 700. 

In considering the Negro com- 
munity, the important factor to re- 
member is that Negroes are the ob- 
jects of discrimination and segre- 
gation. In almost every instance 
there are certain phases of the col- 
ored man’s life in which he finds 
himself, his home, his amusements, 
or his thinking separated from the 
main stream of the nation. 

The Negro in the United States 
has developed more rapidly than 
his opportunities for participation 
in American life. Although he has 
been and is conditioned through 
exposure to education and propa- 
ganda to seek the goals of Ameri- 
cans, he is denied these goals and 
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accused of being impatient and un- 
duly. militant when he exerts pres- 
sures to achieve them. As a matter 
of fact, in demanding fully recog- 
nized citizenship, the Negro is be- 
ing a typical American, seeking ac- 
cepted American objectives in char- 
acteristic American ways. He is 
demanding for American citizens 
more of those freedoms which the 
nation is dedicated to secure for 
peoples all over the world. 

When, in his quest for more of 
the rights of American citizenship, 
the Negro encounters occupational 
limitations, he is again reminded of 
his inferior status in America. He 
realizes that job discrimination is a 
part of a general picture which em- 
phasizes that he does not belong— 
that his position is outside the main 
stream of American living. 

When the Negro worker leaves 
his job he returns to a world of 
which it is difficult for the average 
white American to conceive. It is 
so similar to the rest of American 
life and yet so different. It is a 
world in which the same radio pro- 
grams, daily newspapers, school- 
books, Bible, and motion pictures 
enter. 

Yet it is a world in which most 
of the members are poor. Most of 
them work long hours. Most 
of them are held together by one 
bond—their status as Negroes. This 
in its fundamental features cuts 
across cultural levels, class lines, 
and economic position. 

Negro status makes theirs a world 
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apart; a world in which there are 
definite limitations based on color 
affecting all who live in it; a world 
in which the professional man, the 
white-collar worker, the skilled ar- 
tisan, the common laborer, and the 
service worker all know that cer- 
tain opportunities are closed to 
them. 

It is a world in which the fortu- 
nate few—a Joe Louis or a Marian 
Anderson—who get to the top are 
idols of the group. In this city 
within a city, where the majority of 
Negroes live, there are constant re- 
minders that there is a “race prob- 
lem’ and that it affects and limits 
the inhabitants. 

It is this separation and this feel- 
ing of being apart, supported by 
a multitude of individual experi- 
ences of being excluded, that have 
promoted certain characteristics 
which are often termed racial traits. 
Negro workers are said to be too 
aggressive, while in the next breath 
they are damned for being too sub- 
missive. Modern psychology has, 
of course, a valid explanation for 
aggressiveness. Usually it is a re- 
action to frustration. It appears in 
any group which is underprivileged 
and disadvantaged. It is not racial ; 
it is human. 

It should be unnecessary to re- 
iterate the fact that colored people 
vary as much as white people. 
Years ago, when the matter of edu- 
cating Negroes was a controversial 
issue, a leading white Southerner, 
when asked if he believed “in edu- 
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cating the Negro,” replied, “Which 
one?” 

There are Negroes with bad work 
habits. There are other Negroes 
with good ones. But the Negro is 
seldom judged by this latter group. 
Those who constitute it are con- 
sidered the rare exceptions since 
they don’t fit the stereotyped con- 
ception which the press, radio, and 
moving pictures perpetuate. 

The important thing in a war 
economy, however, is the fact that 
most of the undesirable traits which 
are attributed to Negroes—laziness 
and irresponsibility, tardiness and 
absenteeism, body odor and the 
like—are environmental and occu- 
pational rather than ethnological. 
Today, as all groups of workers face 
problems of inadequate housing 
and transportation,— chronic ills of 
the Negro,— the incidence of tardi- 
ness, absenteeism, and lack of in- 
terest in jobs transcends racial lines. 
It is a national problem. 

Workers of any race who are in 
heavy, dirty work have body odor. 
Any man or woman who has no 
hope of ever rising above common 
labor will not be so industrious as 
his fellow employee who can get 
advancement. Habitual low wages, 
uncertain income, and general eco- 
nomic insecurity breed irresponsi- 
bility. Tardiness and absenteeism, 
too, are often the result of indus- 
trial inexperience, hopelessness of 
promotion, and certain physical 
transportation difficulties. 

Much has been written about the 
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supposed undesirable work habits 
of Negroes. We know today that 
these are mot racial characteristics 
and that they can be modified 
through fair employment practices. 
Lack of responsibility and laziness 
are most effectively counteracted 
when a worker, regardless of his 
race or color, is given a job for 
which he is qualified and has an 
opportunity for advancement in ac- 
cordance with his abilities. 

Men and women who have pre- 
pared themselves for skilled or tech- 
nical work cannot be expected to be 
vitally interested in a janitor’s or 
maid’s job—especially at a time 
when the radio and the press are 
full of appeals for trained people to 
enter war production. 

The American Management As- 
sociation conducted an “off the rec- 
ord” panel discussion on the Negro 
worker at its Production Conference 
on November 10, 1942. Shortly 
after that meeting it published a 
Special Research Report, The Negro 
Worker. Some of the conclusions 
of this report, reflecting as they do 
the experience of enlightened per- 
sonnel officers, are pertinent. They 
are: — 

1. Negro workers have great po- 
tentialities: they have re- 
sponded to training for industrial 
employment. 

2. Regardless of race or color, 
where accepted, good personnel pro- 
cedures are employed, workers re- 
spond and satisfactory production 
may be expected. 
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3. There is some evidence of a 
relationship between the rate of 
absenteeism among Negroes and the 
character of the work assigned to 
them. The Association did not find 
any case in which absenteeism 
among Negroes was so high as to 
constitute a real handicap to their 
employment. 

What of the Negro worker after 
the war? 

Two principal factors will deter- 
mine his economic status: the de- 
gree to which he is integrated into 
a wide variety of occupations, in- 
dustries, firms, and labor unions at 
the close of hostilities and the type 
of post-war economy we are to 
have, 

A depressed economy has always 
meant but one thing for the Negro 
worker — widespread unemploy- 
ment. If, however, he has a signifi- 
cant degree of occupational status, 
his chances are good for retaining 
a higher proportion of the more 
desirable jobs and suffering a lower 
intensity of job displacement than 
in the past. 

If we have an economy of full 
employment, it will establish a 
framework favorable to the con- 
tinuing occupational advancement 
of the black worker and to the re- 
moval of the white worker's fear of 
him as an economic rival. 

Full employment in the post-war 
period will not remove racial ten- 
sions. It will set the economic stage 
for effective programs designed to 
reduce the frequency and intensity 
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of one of the basic causes for race 
conflict. In such an economy trade- 
unions can, as some of them have 
so well done in the past few years, 
take the lead in establishing co- 
operation between white and black 
workers. Other agencies, both gov- 
ernmental and private, will find 
conditions more favorable for de- 
veloping racial understanding and 
national unity. 

And there will be important sec- 
ondary results. Such an economy 


should provide better housing for 
all the people, better educational 
and recreational facilities, and more 
adequate transportation. Thus it 
would ease situations which are 
often serious irritants in areas of 
interracial contacts. Most impor. 
tant, however, is the fact that eco. 
nomic success will offer practical 
experience in relaxing the caste sys- 
tem which limits the Negro in 
America. 


A rmy Navy Game 


AFTER MONTHS of service in the South Sea islands, 
American boys in the armed forces grow to look much like 
the natives — brown-skinned, unshaven and clad only in 


shorts and sandals. 


One day word flashed around that an American supply 

ship was expected, carrying in addition to its personnel a 

number of Navy nurses. Hearing the news, a young officer 

mysteriously dashed off into the jungle and returned in 

about an hour with 20 strings of native beads. As the ship 

, moved slowly into harbor, he paddled alongside in a bor- 
rowed canoe and, holding up the beads, chanted in broken 

English, ‘‘Nice beads, good beads, real native beads, only 


five dollars!” 


The men and nurses on board laughingly tossed down 
their money, and in an incredibly short time the soldier had 
sold his entire stock. As he pulled away with 100 dollars 
of the gullible Navy’s money, he cupped his hands to his 
mouth and shouted in perfect English, “Any of you fellows 


from Brooklyn?” 


Edna S. Johnstone, Coronet 
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: IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN 


{ Noted scholar finds his education an aid, 


but he revises his ideas on books, income 


Reading, Wiiting Real 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 
By W. E. B. DuBois 


HE MAIN outlines of my 
Site work, after the days of 
early training, I would not 
seek essentially to change. 
Once settled in the South, after 
an interlude at Wilberforce, I 
would again seek to carry out my 
century-long plan of studying the 
Negro. 
And in the critical year of 1910, 
I probably would have found it 
impossible to avoid a career of agi- 
tation and propaganda for Negro 
rights. I think I was essentially 
right, and my fight effective. 


But after the First World War,. 


I would have more completely and 
definitely taken up two lines of 
work, if support had been available: 


W. E. B. DU BOIS won his Ph. D. 
from Harvard, was for many years ed- 
itor of The Crisis. During the World 
War he played a leading role both dur- 
ing and after the war in the Negro 
fight for equal participation in the armed 
forces and at the peace conference. At 
present he is editor of The Phylon and 
professor of sociology at Atlanta Uni- 
versity and is acknowledged to be a 
leading American scholar. 


the economic re-education of 
American Negroes and the union 
of the colored peoples of earth. 

I would have taught more widely 
the advent of a new economic era, 
where consumption would guide 
production and not vice-versa; 
where production would be for use 
and not for private profit. And I 
would have insisted that emancipa- 
tion for Negroes lay along the path 
of producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operation. I would have helped in 
the growing understanding of the 
meaning of trade unions and the 
organized labor movement. 

I would want again to be born 
in a state like Massachusetts, and 
in a town where I would have easy 
and continuous access to a system 
of public schools; schools which 
would teach thoroughly the elemen- 
tary grades, reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and where the surround- 
ing small town culture would give 
a standard of morals and manners. 

I would again choose to do my 
college work in a Negro college; 
where my social contacts with boys 
and girls would be normal, and 
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where I would have opportunity 
to make close friendships with per- 
sons whose outlook on life was 
similar to mine. 

I would again attend a great 
American university like Harvard. 
I would want the inspiration of 
great teachers like William James, 
Josiah Royce, Nathaniel Shaler and 
George Santayana. I would want 
experience in great well-equipped 
libraries and laboratories and the 
atmosphere of the search for truth. 

My study program in school and 
college I would vary in some re- 
spects. I spent six years studying 
Latin, five years on Greek, and a 
year each in French and German. 
Most of the study time in Latin 
and Greek was wasted on gram- 
mar. By correcting this mistake, I 
would save time for Spanish and 
Portuguese and, perhaps, for Ara- 
bic, Russian and Japanese. Prob- 
ably, however, at that date I would 
not have foreseen the tremendous 
role Russia was destined to play in 
the Twentieth Century. 

I would certainly study in a for- 
eign university, for its broad view 
of human culture. But I would not 
choose the University of Berlin. 
Rather I would spend my two years 
of foreign study and travel in 
France, probably at the Sorbonne. 
In this way I would come in closer 
touch with the Latin world, where 
black folk live in larger number 
and with wider chance of develop- 
ment. 

In the same way, instead of eight 
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trips to Europe, with repeated visits 
to England and Germany, I would 
spend more time in France, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. 

I would visit, if possible, not 
simply a bit of West Africa, but 
Egypt, East Africa and South Af. 
rica. I would see more of the West 
Indies, not only Cuba and Jamaica, 
but Haiti, the long line of English, 
American and French _ islands 
stretching to the south. I would 
certainly see South America, espe- 
cially Brazil, Peru, Chile, Ecuador 
and Venezuela. If possible | 
would add Mexico and Central 
America. In other words, I would 
seek in travel and recreation the 
black world, not almost exclusively 
the white. 

Much of my life has been de- 
voted to writing. I am not en- 
tirely satisfied with it, because so 
much of it has been hurried hack 
writing, ill-considered and_ ill-di- 
gested. 

I would wish to correct that by 
eliminating haste and impatience, 
and stressing more the carefully 
digested and more perfectly fin- 
ished book. The immediate result 
may not have differed greatly, but 
in the long run, I might have made 
literature. 

In my more personal life, I 
should give more time to old-age 
security. 

Contrary to amiable legend, my 
income has always been small, and 
my writing has brought in less than 
$500 a year. 
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If I were young, I would not try 
to invest for income. Babes in the 
wood would be more successful 
than amateur investors. Real es- 
tate is a racket which only experi- 
enced gamblers should assay. I lost 
my small life savings by trying to 
buy an income from a Harlem 
apartment house. 

I would not, if I started again, 
put a cent into life insurance. As 
organized today, it is a method of 
making industrial democracy im- 
possible by concentrating vast con- 
trol of wealth into the hands of 
monopoly. I lost the bulk of my 
life insurance in the bankruptcy of 
Standard Life. 

In my relations with my fellow 
men, I would, if I were young, seek 
wider contacts. 

Once I refused, for trivial rea- 
sons, to spend a week with Henry 
James in his English country home. 


Once I could not find time to 
visit H. G. Wells in his retreat out 
from London. 

Often I have failed to attempt 
the acquaintance of the great and 
significant, even when they were 
willing to sit with me and talk of 
life. Always I have a sense of 
missing contact with the humble 
and common folk, for reasons hard 
to explain. I would seek to remedy 
this, at least in part, if I were young. 

Finally (and here I am not so 
sure, for the matter touches so many 
imponderables) I think I might 
marry earlier and have more chil- 
dren. 

Of course, here I would have to 
consult my wife. Child-bearing is 
a hard job and one not lightly to 
be put on anyone. And child- 
rearing is the greatest task of man. 
Yet we must have more well-bred 
children. 


olols 


A CERTAIN LOTHARIO of a booking agent in 
Hollywood was mad about Lena Horne, the Negro movie 


star. 
was his culture. 


His background, however, was not of the best, nor 
The one thing that bothered him in his 


amorous and matrimonial quest was the delicacy of the 
color line. To his astonishment, Lena greeted him coldly 


one day with a flat statement. 


come to the house any more,” she said. 
prejudiced.” 


“I must ask you not to 
mother is 


Elsa Maxwell, New York Post 
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Whose Blood 


P. rivale P. ? 


T DOESN’T matter a bit to 
@Y Private Stan Parkins. 
It doesn’t matter to Stan’s 
mother, either. She'll not 
question the source of the precious 
blood plasma that snatched her boy 
away from a grave on Guadalcanal. 
Nor would it matter to any Ameri- 
can—irrespective of race, creed or 
color. 

But it matters a lot to Adolf 
Hitler. Because that blood holds 
one reason why he and his kind 
face inevitable doom. 


Part of the blood came from an 
American named Zwinak. Mrs. 
Sarah Levy contributed. A cobbler 
left his shop one afternoon so that 
the blood of Carmine Marchisella 
could swell the flood . . . to- 
gether with that of Fred Reynolds, 
Marie O'Neill, Hans Sauer, Jacques 
Zuccaire, and a hundred thousand 
other Americans. 

Adolf Hitler says America is 
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weak because American blood is 
tainted by many strains. 
Private Parkins is living proof 


that Adolf Hitler lies . . . that 
there is only ONE sstrain of 
blood . . . buman blood. 


These United States and their 
united people are strong because 
they are united. Hitler’s cunning 
saboteurs would divide us — and 
conquer. Sly, lying rumors that 
seek to stir up racial hatreds and 
fire disputes between different 
creeds are their vicious weapons. 

Should you hear such rumors, 
think of their source back in Berlin. 
Think of the blood that now 
mingles with Private Parkin’s — 
the blood of Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Jew and Gentile, Negro, and 
White, laborer and capitalist, Dem- 
ocrat and Republican, 

Remember — it’s all American 
blood. Don’t let anyone poison it 
with lies. 


suits 12 times a night 


{, Calloway explains his changing 


GaAs H. aberdashery 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Earl Wilson 


thing to wear. Only 40 suits 
and 40 pairs of shoes to 
match. 

Nothing very expensive—mmm, 
a brown model he paid $225 for, 
and a white zoot suit that cost $187, 
but all the others are just some old 
things he picked up for $150. 

Having been a newspaperman 
all my life, my imagination is stag- 
gered first by the idea of anybody 
having more than two or three suits, 
and, second, by anybody being so 
careful about their appearance that 
they would change suits 12 times 
in a single night. 

Having read that Cab does that, 
I asked him: Did he really, hon- 
est-to-God, change suits 12 times a 
night and, if so, how the hell did 
he get 12 suits? 

Cab had been sitting down at 
our table having a short beer, but 
he kept jumping up every few min- 
utes, as though he had ants in his 
pants, and I finally found out why. 

Cab doesn’t like to sit down in 
those swell suits of his—because he 
doesn’t want to get them mussed. 


r AB CALLOWAY hasn’t a 


Cab, whom I suppose we could 
call the Mrs. Harrison Williams of 
the band leaders, later admitted 
this while we were all in his dress- 
ing room. He was being given 
another change of suits by his valet, 
Rudolph. He gets another change 
about every three-quarters of an 
hour, or roughly about as often as 
a baby gets a change of diapers. 

If those boys in Baltimore, where 
he grew up, and Chicago, where he 
started to work, could see him in 
the hands of that valet, they would 
swoon with envy. 

Dopes like myself, who will 
probably never have a valet, may 
be interested in what a valet does. 
Cab comes into the dressing room, 
sits down, and the valet takes off 
his shoes and socks, and then helps 
him haul off his pants. Cab sits 
there in his underwear. 

» Rudolph darts around getting the 
fresh suit, socks and shoes, and 
helps put them on Cab, who 
wouldn’t really have to do a thing 
about dressing if he didn’t want to. 
He could just sit there quietly in 
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his underwear and suddenly find 
himself dressed and ready to go, if 
he were lazy. 

But Cab isn’t lazy, so he pulls 
on his own pants, personally but- 
tons or zippers them shut, and usu- 
ally he goes so far as to tie his 
own ties. 

I remarked to Rudolph, a mod- 
est, bespectacled young Negro, that 
he must have a whopper of a press- 
ing bill with all Cab’s suits. 

“No,” he said. “I very seldom 
get his suits pressed. Cab may 
wear 15 suits in one day and they 
won't get a chance to wrinkle up.” 

Walking to a rack in which about 
25 suits hung—beige, robin’s egg 
blue, tuxes, tweeds, extra-long- 
tailed tails and everything else 
imaginable—he brought out a light 
blue. 

“Cab’s had this a year and a 
half, wears it a lot, and we've 
never had it pressed,” he said. 

“I help out by not sitting down 
when I’m out around on the floor,” 
Cab spoke up. “I don’t sit down 
because I just don’t like to wrinkle 
up my suits.” 

T still think it's sort of sad; all 
these people in their $21, $25, $30, 
$50 and $75 suits sitting there at 
tables, having a hell of a big time 
listening to Cab’s music, while Cab, 
the poor fellow, mustn’t sit down, 
for fear he will wrinkle his $150 to 
$225 suit. 

What's the fun of having a $225 
suit if you can’t sit down in it, 
cross your legs, pull up your pants 


legs and show your garters? I ask 
—is justice being served? 

Anyway, while he was sitting 
with us later and getting some more 
wrinkles, Cab told me some what- 
the-well-dressed-man-will-wear se- 
crets. 

For example, Cab feels that a 
breast pocket handkerchief throws 
a suit off balance slightly. So, for 
balance, and also for perspiration, 
he carries another pocket handker- 
chief in his right inside coat pocket, 
which sort of evens up the other 
side. 

Cab buys most of his suits at the 
Hill Clothes store in Chicago, an 
expensive house. “I bought my 
first Hill’s suit for $75 when I was 
making $30 a week,” Cab said. 
“T used to pay a deuce a week on 
it till I got it paid for.” Today 
Cab buys about 15 suits a year from 
Hill’s. 

The $187 white zoot suit which 
he wore in the picture, “Stormy 
Weather,” and which he now wears 
in his finale each night, is his best 
known suit. He had to get a pri- 
ority via the OPA to get it from 
20th Century-Fox after the picture 
was finished. Cab’s ties are mostly 
Charvets and his shoes are so thin- 
soled that he can roll them up in a 
ball in his hand. 

Cab’s coats are somewhat long 
and the pockets are very low. I 
stupidly asked why. 

“Because,” said Cab, “the fanny 
is getting bigger, and they help 
hide it.” 


{| Click boys take a camera record 
of American hoodlumism at work 


Golgotha Detroit 


Condensed from Chicago Times 


By Carl Sandburg 


the news reel cameraman, 

where are they today? The 

answer is, “Nearly every- 
where.” 

And what are they afraid of in 
the line of duty? The answer 
seems to be, “Nothing—except the 
mean feeling that comes when 
there is a good show going on and 
a fellow runs out of film.” 

And we may hope and trust it 
does not border on blasphemy to 
suggest that if there had been cam- 
eramen at Golgotha, they would 
have made a camera registration of 
the old rugged cross, of the sacri- 
ficial Figure and the mob that 
mocked at Him. 

And that mob and those Roman 
soldiers would have had individual 
faces. 


So real and personal would those 


he; HE NEWS photographer, 


CARL SANDBURG is best known 
for his poetry including such classics as 
“The People Yes.” His works on Lin- 
coln have won him a place as a leading 
historian. At present he writes a weekly 
syndicated column for the 
Times. 


Chicago 


faces be that we would know them 
if we happened to meet them after 
studying the photographs of them. 

Their clothes, their way of 
standing or running, the open 
mouths of those shouting or crying 
out loud, the parted lips of those 
speaking, the writhing features of 
those who spat on Him, the ab- 
sorbed looks of those who drove 
nails into first the right hand and 
then the left, the peculiar and inde- 
scribable mockery on the faces of 
those who pressed down the crown 
of thorns—all this would be made 
known to us with a certainty of 
detail not now possible for us to 
know, if there had been at Gol- 
gotha such cameramen as recorded 
the June, 1943, Anno Domini race 
riots in Detroit, Michigan. 

Salutations, awards and orchids 
to you men of the witnessing lens, 
you click boys, who footed it into 
the danger zones and took your 
chances on getting for us and for 
history a camera record of the 
American hoodlum on a riot drunk, 
crazy with the smell of blood. 

The owners of some of these 
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hoodlum faces will not prize and 
treasure the half tones of themselves 
published in newspapers and maga- 
zines. They will not clip them 
and carry them around and point 
to themselves, five to one, ten to 
one, a hundred to one, proving how 
brave they were with no odds 
against them. 

Possibly some of the older hooli- 
gans came home to meet a child 
with a newspaper saying, “Your 
picture is in the paper, daddy,” and 
the child being a regular Baby 
Snooks when daddy tried to make 
himself out a hero or at least a 
useful citizen. 

And what is a policeman? A 
representative of the majesty of the 
law? No, he’s just a cop, a har- 
ness bull, a flatfoot. So we see a 
fine figure of a man in uniform 
falling into the arms of a fellow 
member of the police force, 
knocked cold and senseless by a 
pop bottle. “Yah, you damn Ges- 
tapo,” snarls one young tough 
jugged for beating another Ameri- 
can citizen who through no choice 
of his own happened to be a de- 
scendant of ancestors who resided 
on the continent of Africa and were 
made the unwilling victims of a 
snatch racket conducted jointly by 
Massachusetts shipowners and 
South Carolina planters. 


One cop has class. The camera 


caught him standing alone over a 
bloody-shirted Negro with a shoe 
torn off the left foot, seated on a 
street pavement, half risen after a 
knockdown. Alone the cop stands 
ready facing a half circle of rioters. 
His left fist clenched, his right hand 
holding his club, a sweat-shirted 
young hoodlum with open mouth 
right at the cop’s left elbow yelling 
for more blood, the cop looks ready 
and his face says, “I am the Law 
and I'll go down fighting you for 
the rights of this man. under the 
Law.” This is good. Some other 
photographs don’t show the cops so 
ready to take a chance on their 
sworn duty. 

The Army and Navy came off 
well in these Detroit camera shots. 
Servicemen are caught defying riot- 
ers and helping beaten Negroes. 
And the Detroit newspapers and 
the wire services, sending their 
stories to a vast outside world, did 
a pretty good job in a tangled and 
difficult break of events. It was 
good for national morale ’hat the 
whole country could read of three 
sailors in front of the City Hall 
taking a Negro from a bach of 
young toughs. The hoodlum snarl- 
ing, “What’s it to you?” heard a 
sailor telling him, “Plenty! There 
was a colored guy in our outfit and 
he saved a couple of lives.” 


{ Music and religion seen solution 


of race problems by late concert star 


The Spirit Of The Spiritual 


Condensed from Etude 


By Ruby Elzy 
HE SPIRITUAL is the prod- exploited in this movement. He 
j uct of many different fac- did not ask to come to America, 


tors: sacred, economic, ra- 
cial, and religious. 

It is possible that its real essence 
may be lost to future generations 
unless certain almost intangible ele- 
ments and traditions are preserved. 

Consider for a moment the posi- 
tion in which my race found itself 
in the New World. It is not nec- 
essary to rehearse the coming of 
the Negro to America. All that we 
read does not make a pleasant pic- 
ture. That, however, is in the 
past. 

A great new commonwealth was 
in the making. Labor, as inex- 
pensive as possible, was necessary, 
and the African Negro was cruelly 


RUBY ELZY was both a stage and 
screen star before her untimely passing 
in Detroit on June 26. This article was 
written a month before her death. She 
was born in Mississippi, sang in church 
choirs and won an Ohio State University 
scholarship on her way to concert fame. 
She sang at the White House, Holly- 
wood Bow! and Lewisohn Stadium and 
was a featured star in “Porgy and Bess.” 


but he was helpless to prevent it. 

However, the ugly pictures paint- 
ed by abolitionists of the terrible 
treatment of the Negro in the South 
were true in only a few instances. 

The plantation owners came to 
be very fond of their workers and, 
in the relationship of the “Mammy” 
of the white family in the South, 
there was an affection, respect, and 
regard which millions of Southern- 
ers cherish as a part of their civil- 
ization. It became identified with 
family tradition, and, even after the 
Civil War, when my people were 
freed, neither the whites nor the 
Negroes were able to bring them- 
selves to give up anything which 
had been so precious as had been 
this understanding relationship be- 
tween the white folks in the great 
house and the workers in the cabin. 

The white plantation owners 
saw to it that the spiritual nature 
of the workers was given full at- 
tention, even though in the begin- 
ning the slaves as a group were not 
allowed to congregate. In the great 
house the Bible was read to the 
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workers and they were taught the 
principles of Christianity. The 
Negro’s natural reverence for the 
divine was developed in this way 
along Christian lines. At the great 
house he heard hymns and the 
songs of the times. Naturally im- 
itative, and with a rich background 
of African rhythms and a fertile 
imagination, he adapted these to 
his own needs. 

Then he began to create. He 
started to make songs while he 
worked, the texts of part of which 
were derived from the stories he 
had heard from the Bible. He had 
almost no musical instruments. 
Therefore, he had to depend upon 
singing. 

He knew nothing about music 
as it is known to Western civiliza- 
tion, and he had no knowledge of 
the intervals of scales. So he in- 
stinctively made his own scale to 
fit his own moods, or the mood he 
happened to be in at the time he 
was singing. 

He instinctively sang quarter 
tones centuries before the time of 
Schénberg and Stravinsky. There 
are certain peoples throughout the 
world to whom these are as natural 
as half tones and whole tones. 

A wonderful illustration of the 
quarter tones may be heard, if your 
ears are keen enough, in the records 
of ‘Nina de las Peines,” the famous 
gypsy flamenco singer of Granada. 
Most singers, in producing this 
quarter tone, are out of tune. That 
is not the case with the Negro 


singer trained traditionally in pro- 
ducing these effects. This train- 
ing presents an appealing, inde- 
scribable mood, half spoken, half 
sung. 

It is not a formal training but 
one that is obtained by ear through 
association and evolution on the 
plantations or in the smaller Negro 
churches. In some of the larger 
churches we strive to adhere to the 
more formal music, and the pecu- 
liar, intimate, pleading, praying, 
expressive character of the spiritual 
is lost. 

They tell me that I sang in 
church when I was a child of four. 
Singing was as much a part of our 
life as breathing. 

When my great-grandmother, 
who lived to be one hundred and 
six years old, got up in the morn- 
ing she started to sing. She had 
a high, clear, soprano voice with 
a marvelous carrying quality, which 
was unforgettable. When she went 
to the door to greet the rising sun 
and thank the Lord for another 
day in a burst of song, the neigh- 
bors a quarter of a mile and a half 
mile away used to say, “All’s right 
over at the Kemp house because 
Aunt Fanny's singing.” All day 
long as she went about her daily 
tasks, she would continue to sing. 
Thus, from my earliest hours I 
have been saturated with the qual- 
ity and tradition of the Negro spir- 
ituals, 

In our home we had no instru- 
ment of any kind—not even a 
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banjo. We were taught to love 
and appreciate the spiritual as a 
contribution of the Negro race 
which the race had evolved itself, 
and which still seems to me a 
higher achievement than the imi- 
tation of Western music. At home, 
song was likely to break out at any 
moment through the day. Someone 
would think of a melody and would 
start singing it. Soon we would 
all be singing it. 

When I left the South to study 
at Ohio State University, my mother 
had little idea of what my work 
was to be. However, I knew all 
the time I was in Columbus she 
was devoutly praying for me at 
home. On the day I was given a 
trial at the university, I was so 
nervous that when I opened my 
mouth I found that no sound came 
out. I was simply scared to death. 
However, a week later I took the 
elaborate musical I. Q. test and 
passed with flying colors, so that 
the scholarship matter was settled 
at once. 

Finally, the time came for gradu- 
ation, and I gave a recital. Through 
the kind offices of the Woman's 
Society for Christian Service of the 
Methodist Church, my mother was 
enabled to come up from the South 
to hear me. In the first group of 
songs, which was an Italian group 
in the Italian language, I saw my 
mother drop her head as though she 
was praying—as she was accus- 
tomed to do when she was worried 
or frightened. When I asked her 
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why she dropped her head she said, 
“Why, Honey, I thought you had 
forgot your words and were making 
them up.” 

Music and religion, I profoundly 
feel, are two very great assets in 
the national life of our country. 
By that, I mean the Negro’s nat- 
ural love for music and his instinc- 
tive reverence for God are so deep 
seated that, if fostered, they will 
always be a power for good. 

It must be obvious that this is 
the common ground upon which an 
understanding, resulting in har- 
mony in life between two races 
which must exist side by side, will 
unquestionably be evolved. It is 
to this end that I hope to dedicate 
my life and talents. Both races 
have their functions and contribu- 
tions to make to this civilization, 
and friction is both unthinkable 
and wholly unnecessary. 

I owe an enormous debt of grati- 
tude to my white friends, particu- 
larly in t? Methodist Church, who 
have helped me unforgettably. 

For instance, when I was a girl 
of eleven in a little Mississippi 
town, I found that the white folks 
of the town immediately took it 
upon themselves to give aid and 
assistance to my mother, who was 
a widow with four children. They 
enabled her to gain her heart’s de- 
sire—to give us the education 
which best suited us for life. Con- 
sequently, we all received college 
educations from the heart of the 
South. 
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I have reason to be proud of the 
careers that my brothers and sisters 
have had, and I am sure that our 
white friends are also proud. Let 
us all keep our minds and hearts 
focused upon the fine things that 
are being done by both races, and 
there will be no place for those 
who are trying to create race hatred. 

All the Negro has asked for is a 
fair chance. If he has not had a 
fair chance in music, how can we 
regard the fine opportunities which 
Marian Anderson, Dorothy May- 
nor, Paul Robeson and Roland 
Hayes have had? Nobody could 
possibly ask more for them. This 
proves that, when a talent warrants 
it, opportunities to develop that 
talent will become available. 

There is no color to talent. All 
success is a matter of hard work, 


Slavery After Emancipation 
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talent and persistence. 


If you do 
not succeed, “opportunity” is the 
last thing to blame, because oppor- 
tunity is everywhere if you make 
yourself worthy. 

The spirit of the spirituals can- 


not be a mock spirit. It must be 
felt deeply. The late Dr. George 
Washington Carver at Tuskegee 
was once asked how he was able 
to find all the wonderful products 
in his laboratory which are known 
to have produced millions of dol- 
lars. He said, ‘I work and I work 
and I work, but the Lord shows me 
where they are.” 

The singer who strives to sing 
the spirituals without the divine 
spirit will be like the man who 
plants pebbles and expects them to 
grow into lilies. 


THE EMANCIPATION Proclamation did not free 


all the slaves. A war measure, it ordered abolishment 


of slavery only in the territories controlled by the Confed- 


erate Armies: 


Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 


sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and parts 


of Virginia and Louisiana. 


The institution of slavery 


was not disturbed by the proclamation in eight states: 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and parts of Louisiana and Virginia. Slaves in 
these states were emancipated by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


Facts 


{ Unions must open doors to Negroes 
to protect their democratic ideals 


Unfair Unorganized 


Condensed from American Federationist 


By Francis J. Haas 


hind, despite all the oratory 

about our country being the 

world’s melting pot, we 
have nevertheless indulged in all 
too many ideas, movements and 
forces making for separateness; we 
have exploited, rather than appre- 
ciated, differences; we have had 
voices and institutions dedicated to 
hating Jews or Catholics, North- 
erners or Southerners, labor leaders 
or property owners, foreigners and 
Negroes. 

We are today reaping the fruit 
of our past folly. We must exalt 
the ideal of “togetherness” in the 
place of separateness and division. 

In normal times of peace our 
country allows each of us many lux- 
uries we must give up in times of 
emergency. One of these luxuries 
is that of discrimination against 
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FRANCIS J. HAAS is chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices. He is a prominent 


Catholic cleric and has previously been 
a conciliator for the Department of 
Labor. 


willing, available and ready work- 
ers because of their race, creed, 
color or national origin. To this 
end, our government, through pow- 
ers vested in the President and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, has taken steps to insure 
the fullest utilization of all workers, 
without discrimination based “on 
specifications entirely unrelated to 
efficiency and productivity.” 

Certainly, no one can honestly 
disagree with the contention that 
the democratic life within the na- 
tion can be defended most success- 
fully “only with the help and sup- 
port of all groups within its bor- 
ders.” Certainly anyone must know 
by now that unfair practices against 
minority groups lead to a sense of 
frustration in these groups which 
can rob the war effort of the en- 
thusiasm and deep devotion it 
needs. 

It is also significantly true that, 
at a time when we are recognized 
leaders of world reconstruction and 
sponsors of the Four Freedoms, we 
can ill afford to expose our flanks 
and rear to the propaganda attacks 
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of our enemies and to the doubts 
of those who would like to be our 
friends and allies and whose alli- 
ance and allegiance this nation 
wants and needs. 

But our fair employment policy 
is more than a war measure. It is 
kin to a succession of acts, steps, 
policies, practices and laws adopted 
by this country since its very be- 
ginning to protect and improve the 
lot of the economically and socially 
weak—those groups which because 
of sex, age, inadequate bargaining 
power or race could not protect 
themselves or improve their status. 

The wartime fair employment 
policy of the nation is in many re- 
spects a continuation of our historic 
policy of protecting the weak in the 
interest of the public welfare. Just 
as women and children workers 
were helpless of themselves, just 
sO are minority group workers help- 
less to overcome the restrictions 
which have historically barred them 
from employment because of their 
race, creed, color or national origin 
—and neither can these minority 
group workers, of themselves, “pro- 
mete the fullest utilization of all 
available manpower’ which is dire- 
ly needed if we are to produce the 
tools and weapons without which 
there can be no speedy, sure victory 
for the United States and the 
United Nations. 

The government—in the public 
interest and for the public good— 
has accepted its responsibility to 
bring about the fullest utilization 
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of all workers and to assure to 
every war worker the opportunity 
to make his fullest contribution to 
the war effort, in the knowledge, 
again to quote the President, “that 
the democratic way of life within 
the nation can be defended suc- 
cessfully only with the help and 
support of all.” 

The labor movement has its re- 
sponsibility, too—a responsibility it 
must take in its own self-interest 
and in the interest of the entire 
community of which it is a part. 
And the individual members of 
labor unions must also shoulder 
the responsibility. 

There is scarcely another institu- 
tion in our nation which depends 
so largely on the support of the 
public and popular goodwill. La- 
bor, therefore, must develop neigh- 
borliness toward minority group 
workers for the strength such 
neighborliness and goodwill may, 
and will, bring to the labor move- 
ment. 

Take the Negro, for example. 
The 13,000,000 Negroes in Amer- 
ica are substantially all wage-earn- 
ers. In some sections of the coun- 
try they are the backbone of the 
labor market. 

Therefore, if any workers are to 
prosper and be secure, they must 
be certain that Negro workers are 
equally prosperous and secure or 
the inevitable is invited; for men 
will try to earn the means of food, 
shelter and raiment even if they 
are forced to do so outside the 
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framework of labor unions, or even 
against labor unionism. 


Although elemental self-interest 
points but in one direction, there 
are still several major international 
labor unions which close their doors 
to Negroes as members by consti- 
tution, ritual or tradition, and there 
are hundreds of locals which follow 
suit. Everyone in the American 
Federation of Labor knows of the 
perennial fights which have gone 
on within the A. F. of L. to lower 
discriminatory barriers, and of the 
easing of past bad practices here 
and there. 


For the most part union leaders 
have said “they won’t stand for it,” 
meaning that their white members 
are opposed to a non-discriminatory 
membership policy. In too many 
cases, however, “‘they” is just sym- 
bolic of buck-passing. However 
this may be, the clear duty of lead- 
ers is to lead, and in the present 
case the duty is crystal clear. 


In the final analysis, the labor 
movement is made up of individual 
rank and file members, and the 
challenge is to this mass member- 
ship that it recognize the serious 
implications of a union policy 
which screens out some workers 
because of their race, creed, color 
or national origin and abandons 
them to become anti-union workers 
or even scabs. 


Since numbers of members and 
per capita taxation are bulwarks of 
labor strength, it scarcely makes 
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good sense to bar those who, ex- 
cept for the accident of color and 
race, can add to the total power and 
position of labor. 

There is also a greater advantage. 
Union members should be interest- 
ed in democracy and the democratic 
ideal of the fullest opportunity for 
all according to merit, for only 
under democracy can labor union- 
ism exist free or prosper. Lowering 
membership bars will mean that 
union members will give a boost 
to neighborliness, to togetherness, 
to the spirit of all for one and one 
for all, to cooperation, to mutual 
self-respect. 

It should not be passed over that, 
during all the rioting in Detroit, 
black and white workers continued 
working in most of the plants with- 
out friction; in several instances, 
white workers escorted Negro work- 
ers home and protected them from 
the mob. 

Both the government and labor 
have made small beginnings. But 
the primary responsibility rests on 
each individual. We must con- 
vince ourselves and our enemies— 
at home and abroad—that under 
democracy there are more bonds 
that bind us together than those 
that separate; we must demonstrate 
by doing that loyal Americans, re- 
gardless of vintage, can work, live 
and worship peacefully and freely 
together and, together, join ranks 
to bring a victory the like of which 
we have never known before. 


POTENT PROSE 


Those who wish to make this 
globe a white man’s world are set- 
ting out on a path of race suicide. 

Dr. Buell Gallagher 


To me the amazing thing is not 
that we have riots, but that we 
have had so few. The fact that 
this is so in the face of such a 
bald and unabashed denial to one- 
tenth our population of the most 
elementary democratic rights is a 
stirring tribute to the patience and 
virtue of the Negro people. 

Elsa Maxwell 


The carriers of anti-race stories 
are Hitler’s aides . . . They should 
be identified and isolated like any 
other agents of the enemy. 

Bergen, N. J., Record 


A race riot anywhere in America 
is not only a disgrace to the nation 
but a battle lost in the war. 

Buffalo, N. Y., News 


Persecution or discrimination 
that takes place far away is often 
much easier to recognize than that 
which occurs in our own com- 
munity, yet sane tolerance and de- 
mocracy, like charity, ought to 
begin at home. They go together. 


Every victory for intolerance in 
America is a menace to democracy 
for all of us. 


]. Edgar Hoover 


White America has been sitting 
on a keg of black powder while 
fooling with matches. It is time 
we started treating our black 
neighbors as equals. 

Sterling North 


The Negro is an expression of 
the white man’s soul. He has imi- 
tated your civilization. When you 
talk of peace plans, you should re- 
member the West Indian proverb 
that “he who would dance abroad 
must first learn to dance at home.” 
You must put your own house in 
order before you can set up a peace 
for the world. 

Rev. S. A. Gordon-Grant 


Solve the Negro problem and 
you'll solve the problem of all 
minority groups in the United 
States. The Negro is the baromecer 
of democracy. He’s at the bottom 
of the scale. It’s obvious that if he 
gets democracy all minorities will 
get it. 

Roy Ottley 

Segregation is, at best, a compro- 
mise that white Americans make 
with their democratic principles and 
their belief in human dignity. In 
the long run it not only corrupts 
both races; it simply does not work, 
for it perpetuates and intensifies op- 
pression of the minority and it must 
invariably react against those who 
impose it. 

Margaret Marshal 


J Quest for equality goes on but 


rebuilding good will is a must first 


After The Riots —What? 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


By William J. Norton 


S FOR a generation past, 
ile Detroit is today a blast 

furnace heating the hard- 

ened substances of an old 
civilization until they fall apart. 
The components fuse again into 
new substances that in turn are 
being machined and welded into 
the new and slightly different model 
of democracy now shaping on the 
assembly lines of America. So are 
hundreds of other cities, towns and 
hamlets. The chief difference is 
that Detroit is a Jarge furnace— 
heats quicker, cools faster, and does 
both with more gusto. 

Many race riots have occurred 
recently in America. Slightly dif- 
ferent patterns are woven of the 
same warp of prejudice and hatred, 
the same struggle of an American 
lower caste to overcome its obstacles 


WILLIAM J. NORTON is head of 
Detroit's Inter-Racial Committee. He 
was Organizer and secretary of the De- 
troit Community Union and Detroit 
Community Fund. Since 1930 he has 
been executive vice-president of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan and during 
the depression was chairman of the 
Michigan Emergency Relief Committee. 


and rise to man’s estate. 

Men running amuck in Beau- 
mont, Tex., Detroit, Los Angeles, 
or elsewhere, act about alike. They 
club, kick, stab, shoot, loot and set 
fire wherever and whenever the 
crust of civilized decency is loosed 
from the primitive savage that al- 
ways lurks in homo sapiens. The 
gruesome details of any single riot 
are not important. The causes are, 
and so are attempts to prevent re- 
currence. 

Two things about the clash in 
Detroit are significant. One is that 
it was not deliberately planned by 
either white or black groups, was 
without prior organization. The 
other that keen observers had fore- 
cast it for two months. 

Because spontaneous combustion 
is mysterious, weird rumors have 
been widely circulated that the De- 
troit riot was Nazi inspired, that 
the Ku Klux Klan was at the root 
of it. The FBI, the attorney gen- 
eral of Michigan, the prosecuting 
attorney of Wayne County, and 
other investigating officials unani- 
mously repudiate these rumors. 
They have found no evidence to 
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substantiate them. I accept their 
findings. Nor is there a shred of 
evidence to implicate the responsi- 
ble Negro leadership here. 

What, then, is the explanation 
for the peculiar phenomenon of 
this spontaneous riot on a grand 
scale, without any raping incident 
to start it off, without any foreign 
or domestic organization to promote 
it, yet a riot expected and predicted 
by journalists, public officials, social 
workers ? 

The explanation seems to be 
fairly simple. I am informed that 
exactly the same combustibles are 
lying around in many towns, heat- 
ing automatically and steadily to 
that point where coals may kindle 
and flames may possibly break out. 
The essence of these combustibles 
is to be found in old attitudes 
charged with emotion and imping- 
ing upon a set of new circum- 
stances. Let us begin with historic 
approaches among the whites. 
Originally, they may have had two, 
a southern and a northern. 

The southern attitude flowed out 
of the previous master-slave rela- 
tidnship and the proximity of the 
two races. The white race assumed 
superiority for itself and inferiority 
for the black. The Negro was 
useful to have about so long as he 
“kept in his place.” 

The early postbellum northern 
attitude was one of satisfaction over 
abolition and a general sympathy 
towards the recently freed Negro’s 
reach for full fledged citizenship. 
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Even at that he was widely regarded 
as an inferior—not long out of the 
jungle, just out of slavery, unedu- 
cated, and—black. 

With the turn of the century 
came mass production to the North, 
industrial areas booming and a 
crying demand for new laborers. 
Industry imported large numbers 
of Negroes from the South, and el- 
bow to elbow with them the distinc- 
tion between northern and southern 
attitudes tended to break down. 
“There ain’t no North anymore,” 
said an old Negro woman. “‘Every- 
thing now is South.” 

Once North, Negroes were given 
some advantages over their previous 
state, but in the main they were 
segregated, provided with poor liv- 
ing quarters, refused social equality. 
And they resented it deep down 
under their smiling, jovial person- 
alities. 

“You look hungry,” I said to an 
old and respected Negro friend of 
mine whom I met downtown one 
day at mid-afternoon. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve been down 
here since morning making four or 
five calls.” He was too considerate 
to add that he could not go into 
any restaurant thereabouts because 
he was black. But I knew it, and 
I knew also that if I took him in 
alone, I would be rocked back on 
my heels. 

“All I want,” said a refined Ne- 
gto matron to me one day during 
a discussion of the housing prob- 
lem, “is a good house in a good 
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neighborhood for the sake of my 
children.” 

The North has given the black 
child equal educational opportunity, 
which is always a dangerous gift 
from a “‘superior” race to one that 
is “inferior.” No one is ever edu- 
cated without arousing his latent 
aspirations. 

In the thirties came depression, 
a larger proportion of Negroes on 
relief than white, a political upris- 
ing of the masses both white and 
black, repudiation of old leader- 
ships and economic habits, the 
choice of new masses-minded fed- 
eral and state administrations, in- 
sistent demands for social security, 
the beginnings of its implementa- 
tion, and the organization of labor 
in mass production industries which 
pulled the Negroes in with the 
whites. The “‘superior” ones looked 
askance at the migrants and wished 
that they would go home. But 
voices that had been crying “‘equal- 
ity” to deaf ears began to be heard, 
and an inert black mass started to 
marshal itself for a crusade. 


Then war, booming industry, 
more Negroes to the North, more 
whites from the South, continuous 
work, high wages, time and a half 
for overtime—money and plenty of 
it. Stores jammed; Negroes and 
other factory workers invading the 
buying sanctums of white-collared 
gentility, 


“Why do your people ride in 
more expensive motor cars and wear 
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such beautiful fur coats?” I asked 
a friend. The answer: “They're 
permitted to spend their money on 
those things without getting into 
arguments with white people.” 

Now the Negro was wanted, and 
the drive for total equality went 
into second gear. The old retiring 
politeness was less in evidence than 
that “‘cockiness” and “insolence” 
to which whites ascribe a lot of 
the irritation. Bi-racial fights 
among high school students and on 
playgrounds imcreased; tension 
among parents mounted. 


Finally, democracy. We were 
fighting for it. Newspapers and 
magazines were in full cry for it. 
Orators gloried in it. And, yes, 
the radio voice advertising Eskimo 
Soap became gloriously sudsy when 
telling the world that its use would 
make democracy white as snow. 


Meanwhile, young Negro men 
were drafted as well as white. Vic- 
tory and income taxes drew no 
color line. Much was said about 
freedom, four freedoms.  Libera- 
tion, and a denial that there are 
any superior people were in the air. 

The drive for total equality 
slipped into third speed, and the 
accelerator went down and down. 
Calls, not for better housing but 
for bi-racial housing; not for an 
equal chance at a job but for a 
breakdown of all segregation of the 
races in the factories; for joint use 
of swimming pools previously re- 
served for whites; for bi-racial res- 
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taurants; for the elimination of 
segregation everywhere. 

As the temperature of Negroes 
went up, their manners went down; 
voices became more strident. As 
the temperature of the resisting 
whites went up, they became omi- 
nously silent and sullen in public, 
unanimously vocal in undercover 
derogatory gossip. Nor could ele- 
ments among them claim a clean 
slate when it came to provocation. 

Old attitudes had been imping- 
ing on a set of new circumstances. 
They are inflammable attitudes, and 
if rubbed hard enough they burst 
into flame. They have been rubbed 
hard enough for the last several 
years. That is why a lot of us in 
Detroit could smell smoke and ex- 
pected a race riot. That is what 
people in other towns tell me. 

Perhaps Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Beaumont will be horrible 
enough examples to cause other 
cities to stop, look and listen. If 
they do, it will be because able 
Negro leaders and their idealistic 
white friends, of whom I am one, 
will urge piping down on sten- 
torian drives for total equality. It 
will take only a little more inflam- 
,matory oratory and writings to pre- 
cipitate riots all over America—and 
another in my beloved town. 

Only a few days before the De- 
troit debacle, I am told, an out-of- 
town speaker ended his peroration 
before a large Negro gathering 
with, “If this is the revolution, 
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then let it come!”” What came was 
not the revolution but just a sordid, 
ugly race riot. Inspired by a re 
ceptive audience, the speaker had 
reverted to ham acting, imitating 
Patrick Henry’s immortal speech. 

Henry, Sam Adams and other 
impassioned rebels _ precipitated 
some riots which became insurrec- 
tions—which only by grace of God 
and a broad ocean ended as a glori- 
ous revolution. Neither Negro nor 
white champions will win any 
glorious revolution by imitating 
Patrick Henry. Rather they will 
precipitate a series of tawdry street 
brawls that will set our quest for 
equality for the Negro back fifty 
years. The mathematics of popula- 
tion figures is convincing enough 
evidence of that. 

Unhappily, I am driven to the 
conviction that a large majority of 
whites are not yet ready to yield 
total equality to Negroes. That 
conviction comes out of a multi- 
tude of conversations with poor 
and rich, educated and uneducated, 
saints and sinners. White men, of 
course, do not give total equality 
yet to one another, even in America. 
The struggle for it is generations 
old, and it will go on for a long, 
long time. 

It is true that churchmen, intel- 
lectuals, social workers and labor 
leaders have taken forward stands. 
But will their followers go along 
with them? I have recollections of 
white men silently or angrily de- 
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serting church edifices as Negroes 
moved in. I have witnessed the 
struggle of white home owners to 
keep out Negroes and then the 
complete evacuation of neighbor- 
hoods penetrated by the blacks. I 
know of unauthorized strikes this 
last year that revolved on race is- 
sues. I have a burning memory 
of that white mob on a certain 
sector of Woodward Avenue, and 
of a large fragment made up not 
of youngsters but of men right out 
of factories wearing their identifica- 
tion badges pinned to their shirts. 

Splendid gains have been made 
for and by Negroes these last few 
years. Perfervid tactics did not 
win, tactics which are now generat- 
ing so much bad feeling that they 
threaten some of these gains despite 
all that cool-headed men on either 
side of the color line may do. 

The immediate job ahead is to 
reconstitute good will between the 
races. Negro and white leaders 
must dedicate themselves to that 
for a time. Church, labor, social 
work, government agencies, educa- 
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tion can and should participate in 
an intelligently conceived and effi- 
ciently conducted campaign to that 
end. 

And it is up to the whites, be- 
cause theirs is the greater sin, to 
demonstrate that they mean busi- 
ness by setting out at once to cor- 
rect the most glaring injustices that 
have been perpetrated on our black 
neighbors. Let’s hold fast to the 
good gains already made towards 
equal economic opportunity and 
enlarge upon them. All the devices 
of community organization must 
be marshaled to secure better hous- 
ing; to bear down on problems of 
health; to provide adequate and 
excellent recreational facilities, and 
to make sure that education is open 
to all. 

The Negro quest for full demo- 
cratic equality should live forever, 
as should my commitment to the 
cause. But we should pursue this 
in different and saner ways. Im- 
perative just now is a rebuilding of 
good will. 


LITTLE WILLIE, who had heretofore shown no 
strong religious convictions, suddenly expressed the in- 


tention of becoming a preacher. 


His delighted mother 


pressed the lad to determine the source of his recent spir- 


itual enrichment.” 


“Well,” said Willie, with an air of resignation, “I 
s’pose I've got to go to church all my life anyway, and it’s a 
good deal harder to sit still than to stand up and holler.” 


Presbyterian Witness 
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The European populations have 
no intention of voluntarily granting 
the franchise to the blacks of South 
Africa out of fear that such an ex- 
tension of political democracy 
would lead to the end of white 
civilization in South Africa. 

Lord Harlech, 

British Commissioner to South Africa 

You are in the South. Things 
have been as they are in the South 
for a long time, and they will prob- 
ably continue to be that way for a 
long time. 

Gen. E. A. Stockton 


Victory demands your coopera- 
tion. If the peoples of this coun- 
try's races do not pull together, 
Victory is lost. We, therefore, re- 
spectfully direct your attention to 
the laws and customs of the state in 
regard to segregation. Your co- 
operation in carrying them out will 
make the war shorter and Victory 
sooner. Avoid friction. Be patri- 
otic. White passengers will be 
seated from front to rear; colored 
passengers from rear to front. 

- Sign in Charleston, S. C. bus 


Segregation of the races is a nor- 
mal, human thing. If the country 
were all colored, with a few whites, 
the white people would be segre- 
gated. . . . I'd have a positive re- 
vulsion at the thought of eating 
with a colored man. 

Gov. Colgate Darden of Virginia 
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If all the Americans, in the forty- 
eight states of the republic, had 
the disposition toward the colored 
people that the more respectable 
and intelligent Southern people 
have toward them and would prac- 
tice in relations with them the 
habits of these Southern people 
there would be no race riots in De- 
troit, Harlem, Beaumont or other 
American community. 

Charleston, S. C., News-Courier 


The wearing of a uniform by a 
Negro does not change his color. 
They are still Negroes, and they 
should be segregated. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was meant 
for the white race, not for Negroes. 
Jefferson wrote most of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and when he 
did so he owned a few slaves, and 
he surely did not include the Negro. 


Letter to the Editor, 
Des Moines, la., Tribune 


Certain Washington politicians 
back of the fourth-term drive hope 
to pack Maryland with a large num- 
ber of Negro workers, place them 
in good-paying jobs and comfort- 
able government-built homes, have 
them declare their intentions to be- 
come Maryland citizens before No- 
vember, and swing Maryland, which 
is doubtful, to the New Deal col- 
umn. 

Union News, Towson, Mad. 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Bucklin Moon 


A stirring, raw drama of discrimination as two Negro 

privates face it in a vicious Dixie town. This is a bitter, 

barren world for black soldiers and the heartaches are 

superbly told by a white novelist who has a deep-down feeling 
for the sorry plight of Negroes in America. 


Copyright, 1943, Doubleday, Doran & Co., N.Y. 
(Price $2.50) 
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{| Beer and buses and bias 
in a Dixie army town 


Brother 


By Bucklin Moon 


EN SAT trying to write a let- 
f8 ter to Birdie, but everyone 
around him was making too 

much noise. 

In the corner a long-legged boy 
from New York was picking a gui- 
tar, slicking out chords that were 
so blue they made you want to 
crawl! His eyes were closed and a 
cigarette hung out of the corner of 
his mouth; he wasn’t playing any 
song, just chords that always acted 
as though they were going to turn 
into something but never did. 

Over in the other corner a skin 
game was going on, the hushed slap 
of the cards building up in intensity 
until someone got hooked and hol- 
lered, then again the gentle patter of 
the cards as the dealer turned them 
one by one. 

Writing a letter was hard enough, 
but when you couldn’t think of any- 
thing to say it was torture. He had 
already said it all in the opening 
sentence: Baby, I miss yuh so much 
I like tuh lose my mind. Since he 
had been in the army there just 
didn’t seem anything else to say. All 
the rest he had said in his first letter: 
We been sent tub this camp down 
South, 

But what of the land, the native 
soil that he had yearned for in the 
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lean days when he was out of a 
job in New York? It was here 
where he had wanted to return, to 
a paternalism that took care of its 
black citizens, so long as they re- 
membered and kept their place. He 
had recalled the good, the open 
sweep of the land steaming under 
the hot sun and the softness of 
nights filled with the nocturnal 
sounds of birds. It was all made up 
of his childhood before he had 
known that there was more than one 
kind of white man. What he had 
forgotten was the inner decency of 
walking with your head held as high 
as anyone’s and the other race of 
white men who walked the land 
with long, hard faces half hidden 
under the brims of their battered 
black felt hats. 

He looked at what he had al- 
ready written: Baby, I miss yuh so 
much | like tuh lose my mind, and 
he knew it wasn’t any use to go on 
from there. 

He took the snapshot of himself 
taken in his uniform standing by the 
roadside under a tall pine and 
looked at it for a moment. Then 
he turned it face down and wrote 
across the back: To Birdie love 
from Ben August 23,1941. He ad- 
dressed an envelope and slid the pic- 
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ture inside. He wrote Free across 
the right-hand side where the stamp 
normally went and his name and 
address on the opposite side. He 
sealed the flap and slipped the en- 
velope into his pocket, then took the 
letter he had tried to write aad 
crumpled it up into a little ball and 
threw it away. 

He lit a cigarette and got to his 
feet lazily. Walking over to the skin 
game, he looked down at the action 
and tried to lose his mind in that, 
but it wasn’t any use. He felt jumpy 
and he wanted to go somewhere 
without caring what place it was. 

“Where Stack” he asked the 
dealer. 

The dealer looked up at him and 
for the barest moment his hands 
paused in their appointed task. 
“Stack?” he asked, turning another 
catd. He looked at it and said, 
“Hanh!” He turned another. 
“Stack?” he asked, starting again. 
“Now Stack I ain seen. Yuh wants 
Willie he yonder back uh that ofay 
queen. Willie do yuh, yuh give 
him a chance. That Willie he uh 
cutter. Willie I kin give yuh. But 
I ain seen Stack.” 

Ben heard their laughter as he 
turned away. What he wanted to do 
was find Stack and go to town. 


OWN the road from them 
N the lights of the town lay 
scrawled in a little hollow. 
They had walked because 
the first bus wouldn’t pick them up 


and they had not wanted to wait 


until the next one came along. 

Stack laughed. ‘““There she.” 

“Yeah, there nothin, boy.” 

“See the carpet spread out for us, 
B. > We jest comin’ to it now. 
Big ole red carpet with a lot uh 
writin on it in big white letters. 
What the letters say, boy?” 

“Letters say ‘WELCOME 
BOYS.’ ”’ 

They laughed, the old joke, the 
same joke they went through like a 
ritual every time they came to town 
from camp. A car drove past and 
slowed for a moment so they could 
see the driver peer at them, then it 
went on past, picking up speed fast. 
Stack thumbed his nose. 

Of all the people Ben had come 
in contact with since joining the 
army, Stack was the only one with 
whom he had formed an instant and 
lasting friendship. Stack was from 
Newark and before he was drafted 
into the army he had been a bellboy 
in a hotel. Two years older than 
Ben, he was over six feet tall and 
looked like a prize fighter, but no 
one had ever seen him mad enough 
to hurt a fly. 

“Now,” Stack said, “what we 
gonna do?” 

Ben laughed and made a bird 
with his lips. “Ain but one thing 
tuh do and one place tuh go.” 

“Sho, we go tuh that splendid 
nitery the other side uh the tracks. 
We have us a delicious pig-ear sand- 
wich and maybe three, four bottles 
uh warm beer.” 


But they were glad to be there, 
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even though it was no place, be- 
cause there was something to do. 
Walking across the cement bridge 
that let into the main part of town, 
they felt the release of having left 
camp behind them. The main street 
of the town was well lighted, but 
they turned off before they had got- 
ten very far along. 

“Yuh seen what was playn at the 
pictures, Stack?” 

“Sure, but you doan like Lana 
Turner anyway. Yuh doan like 
some decent food tuh eat in a clean 
place neither. What yuh care?” 

The night was soft about them 
and there was the smell of mag- 
nolias in the air. The houses were 
set back from the sidewalk and they 
looked homey and cheerful with 
their shaded lights. Neither of 
them said anything but they were 
both thinking the same thing. In 
some of the houses there were white 
soldiers being treated to a little 
Southern hospitality because they 
were a long ways from home. 

Soon the street began to change, 
and where the houses before had 
been clean, with a look of being 
néwly painted and with green or 
blue blinds at the windows, they 

- now had become dingy and some 
were unpainted, and where there 
was a shutter it usually hung down 
cockeyed from one end. They were 
set closer to the sidewalk, too, and 
what grass there was could never be 
called a lawn. In a moment the 
paving ended and the street be- 
came a red clay road. They crossed 
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the railroad tracks and Stack stopped 
and slapped Ben on the back. 

“We home, boy,” he said bitterly, 
and began to walk along again. 

Down the street they could hear 
a jook organ blasting the night wide 
open, and a door slammed near 
them with a report loud as a pistol. 
A line of cur dogs came past them, 
trailing a raggedy little bitch with 
her tail between her legs. 

Stack put his head back to the 
night and roared with laughter. 

“One in front look like Willie,” 
he yelled, “but who the gal?” 

They both broke into laughter. 

The jook organ in Big John Do- 
remus’ place was blasting out with 
“Tuxedo Junction.” Big John was 
behind the bar with his can parked 
on the cool box. He looked like he 
was asleep, and when they came in 
Stack dropped a quarter on the bar 
in front of him and Big John 
opened one eye slowly. 

“Hey, cuz,” he said, “whut yuh 
goin have?” 

“I knowed yuh hear that, John. 
Yuh got uh couple uh cold brews?” 

“All my beer cole. Even what I 
ain got on ice. What new, boys? 
How yuh doin, Ben?” 

They shrugged. 

“What kind uh beer yuh want? 
All I got Jax.” 

“We take Jax can we get it.” 

The three of them laughed to- 
gether as Big John slid off the cool 
box and stuck his hand down in- 
side until his fingers closed around 
the necks of two beer bottles. He 
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uncapped them and slid them down 
the bar toward Stack. He took their 
money and threw it into the open 
cigar box on the back bar under 
the sign IN GOD WE TRUST; 
ALL OTHERS CASH. Then he 
climbed back on the cool box and 
settled his buttocks so it just missed 
the handle on the cover. 


The jook ran down and Ben went 
over to feed it a couple more nick- 
els. He came back to the bar and 
they had another beer. By that time 
some of the boys from camp had 
drifted in with some women and 
before long the joint really started 
to jump. The bar was filling up, so 
they went over and sat down in a 
booth. 


Somehow tonight Ben was feel- 
ing low, and the more beer he drank 
the nearer he felt to the floor. He 
wondered how long it was going to 
be before he’d get a furlough so he 
could go back to New York and see 
Birdie again. He missed her so 
much tonight that the blues were 
throbbing in his head. 


He thought about how different 
things always were from the way 
you thought they were going to be. 
It wasn’t that he didn’t like the 
army or was sorry that he was in it 
a little earlier than if he had waited 
for the draft. He liked the army 
and he was doing okay, but it wasn’t 
the way he had thought of it at all. 

“What eatin yuh?” Stack asked 
suddenly. 


Ben looked over at him and 


grinned. “Nothin,” he said. “I 
just thinking some.” 

“I been thinkin too,” Stack said. 
“Goddam if I ain gettin fed up 
good. Last week they had us pickin 
up paper. This week we been fixin 
a fence.” He was silent for a mo- 
ment. “I be glad when we out uh 
this ole army.” 


“You an me both. All we do 
good is close order, an I so fed up 
on that I kin taste it.” 

He looked around him at the un- 
painted room and the barren win- 
dow blacked out without any cur- 
tains by unskillfully applied black 
paint. There was a stack of dirty 
dishes on the table across from 
them and the flies were as thick on 
the plates as the stains of food. The 
whole place was getting on his 
nerves. 

“Les go, Stack,” he said. “I got 
to get out uh here.” 

“Suits me, boy. Now maybe we 
get a ride on that damn bus.” 


S's LONG BUS pulled 


away from the corner, and 

from the rearseat Stack 

looked back at the milling 
bunch of soldiers. He turned around 
again and sat in his seat looking 
straight ahead. Three or four seats 
ahead of him was a placard reading: 
THIS SECTION FROM HERE 
TO THE REAR OF THE BUS 
RESERVED FOR COLORED. The 
Jim Crow section was packed with 
Negro soldiers, but ahead of them 
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to the front of the bus there were 
at least a dozen vacant seats. 

He nudged Ben. “Lookit all them 
vacant seats.” 

“Yeah, them boys back there be 
late they don’t start tuh walk.” 

Stack nodded and felt his anger 
start to boil. “I wish that son of uh 
bitch didn have that gun,” he whis- 
pered. 

“What gun?” 

“Man, he got him uh big gun in 
a holster strapped on the seat. It 
right under the window on his side 
uh the car.” 

“What he need uh gun for?” 

“Hell, man, they all got guns. 
Men don’t even need a huntin 
license in this damn state.” 

They were out from town now 
and they made only infrequent 
stops. Ina little while the bus came 
to their stop and they got ready to 
get off. There were perhaps a dozen 
of them, and it took some time for 
them to get down the aisle. 

The driver turned in his seat and 
looked at them impatiently. He was 
a fat man with a round red face and 
there was a mean look around his 
eyes. 
“You niggers hurry up,” he 
called sharply. “I’m near about late 
on this run now.” 

Stack was the last one in the 
line, and the word came back and 
stung him in the face like a whip. 
It made him flush and he could feel 
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his insides working the way they 
used to when he was a kid just be- 
fore having a fight. His breath was 
hurting him and it was all he could 
do to keep from fighting his way 
forward, but after a moment he got 
himself almost under control. 

Then just as he was getting al- 
most to the door he saw the leering 
red face of the driver and things 
began to blur so that he had to put 
his hand out on one of the seats to 
steady himself. He looked down at 
the floor of the bus and fought him- 
self to keep his head down, thinking 
about that big old gun in the holster 
by the man’s side. 

“You boys got quite a parade,” 
the driver said in a loud, mocking 
voice. Stack felt the voice go 
through him, and as he looked up 
the driver winked at him broadly 
and grinned. 

It was all he could do to keep 
himself from driving his fist down 
the white man’s throat, and his 
teeth with it, but he did it and got 
off the bus without speaking or 
looking up again. He heard the 
tires bite against the roadway as the 
bus roared off into the darkness and 
for a moment he thought he was go- 
ing to be sick and vomit. 

Then he saw a rock by the side 
of the paving and, running blindly, 
he grabbed for it and threw it as 
hard as he could off over the trees 
on the other side of the road. 
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Double C Insurance................ May 
Feb 
New Millions For 13 Mil- 

lion May 
New "World A-Coming.......... Sep. 

ARIBBEA 

No Color Line In Puerto 

Rico June 3 
Uncle Sam’s Black Caribbean..Mar. 

CARVER, GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
Biographer To Carver............ Aug. 
Carver Meets Crow.............--- June 
Monument To A Scientist......Dec. 
Peanut And Mr. Creator........ Feb. 

CHILDREN: 

Evening With A Gifted 
Child Oct. 
I Teach Negro Girls.............. Dec. 
Jeliffes and ’Z’ Children........ Apr. 
Testament For Freedom.......... Apr. 
140 Words A Minute............ Mar. 

CLOTHING: 

Cab's Haberdashery .............- Oct. 
Origin Of The Zoot Suit........ Aug. 
CONDUCT: 
Are Negroes Guilty Of Mis- 
Sep. 
cooK 
What Cochin: In Harlem....Oct. 

DANCING: 

Memo to Junior Hostesses......Oct. 
THe Lindy Oct 

EDUCATION: 

Casualty On The Color Line..May 
— I Feel At A White a” 

ege 
I Teach Negro Girls...............- ng 
Just Give Her A Generation..Oct. 
Looking Back At Booker T...Nov. 
Music Hath Charms................ July 
Patterns Of Segregation.......... Mar. 
Smith Shows How.................- June 
Studies In Brown...................- Aug. 
White Supremacy At Prince- 

ton Jan. 

EMPLOYMENT: 

American Negroes ........ Dec. 
Erasing Color Lines... ...Dec 
Milestone For A Race............ June 
Negro In Industry..............-... Oct 
New Millions For 13 Mil- 

lion May 

News Hitler Just Loves.......... May 
Out Of The Kitchens............ Nov. 
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Reservoir Of Manpower........ Nov. 39 
Rochester, Skippy & Co......... Dec. 37 
Should Negroes Be Given 

Wee Jan. 27 
Should Negroes Be Given 

War Jobs 


an. 66 
War Report From Dixie.......Mar. 57 
8802 Blues 33 


ENTERTAINMENT: 
Is Hollywood Fair To Ne- 


groes Apr. 13 
Negro In Show Business........ Feb. 34 
Reform In Movieland............ Jan. 63 

ETHIOPIA: 
Black Commandoes ............... Aug. 65 
Haile Carries On.................... July 65 
FICTION: 
After You, My Dear AIl- 

phonse Mar. 21 
Feb. 71 
Bound For Glory................---- May 75 


Georgia Primer 


Hot 'N’ Sweet........ 

The White Pace...................... Ju ly 71 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: 

Black Brain 3 

D.C. Test Tube Sep. 3 

Five Times A First................ Dec. 23 

I Feel Like A Man.................. Sep. 77 


Is The Solid South Cracking. May 11 
Negroes Elected To Office......Jan. 26 
Negroes In Washington........ Nov. 61 
Open Letter To America........ Sep. 43 
Political Dynamite From Li- 


ria July 33 
Solomon Is A Lady..............-..- May 15 
Town In Brown..................-..- June 7 
Whom Should Negroes Sup- 

port For President.............. Jul 
. Will The South Secede 
HISTORY: 
Oct. 


We Fought Slavery Together..Nov. 54 
HOUSING 
Dignity: White And Black... _. 9 


Lind Sam’s Tenants.............. Feb. 41 
HUM 
yoy You, My Dear AIl- 
phonse Mar. 21 
Bilbo On The Vocal.............. Jan. 11 
Boogie Woogie Ballad............ June 3 
s Haberdashery .............. 
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Devils In Dixie And Nazi- 
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land Nov. 43 
Dialogue In Dixie.................. June 17 
What You Don’t Know Won't 

Hurt Jan. 21 


TF I WERE A NEGRO: 
Benedict, Ruth 
Buck, Pearl 
Munger, Royal F........ 
Roosevelt, Eleanor 
Sancton, Thomas 


Shiel, Bishop Bernard J......... Feb. 8 
Spingarn, Arthur B............... May Back 
Villard, Oswald Garrison......Mar. 
IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN: 
Bethune, Mary McLeod.......... Mar. 50 
Handy, W. C Apr. 37 
Powell, A. Clayton.................. May 62 
Mary Church.............. Sep. 57 
India Jam Session...................- Dec. 21 
Nehru Of India Nov. 35 
JEWS: 
Are Negroes Anti-Semitic......Mar. 43 
Black Jews Of Harlem.......... Nov. 25 
From Berlin To Birmingham..Apr. 66 
Racism: Jewish And Negro....July 5 
We Fought Slavery Together..Nov. 54 
July 71 
LABOR: 
Ci. Goes Jan. 72 
He Didn’t Want A Tip.......... Oct. 55 
Is King Cotton Hitler’s Ally? May 41 
Unfair To Unorganized.......... Oct. 75 
What About The AFL............ Dec. 65 
LATIN AMERICA: 
Baseball On Diplomatic Rocks Apr. 71 
Black Brazil Sep. 18 
Caribbean Tinderbox .............. May 17 
Jim Crow For Expott.............. Sep. 69 
Laboratory Of Civilization......Oct. 23 
Latin America Looks At: The 
Negro Dec. 13 
My Biggest Baseball Day........ May 7 
Nature Builds No Race Bar- 
riers Mar. 17 
No Color Line In Puerto Rico June 33 
No Race Problem In Brazil....Jan. 17 
Uncle “a s Black Caribbean..Mar. 53 
LIBERIA 
Bescley Puts State Dept. On 
pot Apr. 22 
Diplomat Comes Home.......... Dec. 33 


He Lit Up Liberia................: Apr. 23 
Hot 'N’ Sweet 
Inside Story of Liberia............ Aug. 44 
Liberia: Mississippi Of 
Africa Feb. 11 
— Dynamite From Li- 


July 33 

War, To Liberia.......... May 65 
LYNCHING: 

Is Lynching Justified ?............ Dec. 60 

Men Who Came Back............ Mar. 12 

Section 52 Is News..........-.---.-. Apr. 64 
MEDICINE: 


Black Women In White........ Apr. 61 
Doctors For Democracy.......... Feb, 67 
He’s Jim Crowed But Not His 


eas 
Is Syphilis A Race Problem....Sep. 61 


MUSIC: 


Cab’s Haberdashery 
Cheetah Trouble For Jo.......... Mar. 67 


Duke Invades The Hall........ Mar. 13 
Duke Of Hot Sep. 71 


Emperor Couldn’t Whistle......May 36 
Fame Went To His Head......May 73 
Foster Father Of The Spirit- 


ual June 41 
Harlem Talent Tyro.............. July 9 


Her Face Makes Music.......... Dec, 11 
I Can’t Help From Crying....Dec. 55 
I Took A Blue Note.............. a 37 


Jazz To Jive Aug. 87 
King Louis The First.............. May 21 
Of Boogie Sep. 15 
Lucky's Late Nov. 


Maker Of The Blues.. 

Mr. Five By Five.................... 
Negro In Show Business........ Feb. 34 
Once In A Hundred Years......June 9 
One Indispensable Man.......... Apr. 31 
Rabelais Of The Keyboard....Oct. 31 
She Made Jive Respectable....Nov. 7 
Song For A Kin 
Spirit Of The Spiritual.......... Oct. 71 
Star Dust Over England.......... Dec. 9 
Their Majesties Request........ Nov. 17 
Voice With A Message.......... Sep. 35 
Where Bigots Fear To Tread..June 32 


Where The Birds Warble 
Sweet June 47 
NAVY: 
Danger—Dynamite ................ Aug. 18 
Heroes On Flat Tops.............. Nov. 58 
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1943 INDEX 
POLL TAXES Wartime Sacrifice: Prejudice..Mar. 
Bilbo On The Vocal..........---. Jan. 11 What America Means To Me..Aug. 
my eg In June..............-. -May 37 What Now For The Negro....Aug. 
POST-' : What Strategy For Negroes....Aug. 
After The War—What?........ Jan. 35 Will Negro Achievement Curb 
Should Have A Seat Lynn Vs. Jim Crow. 
At The Peace Table............ June 25 Negro In Show Business........ Feb. 
Should Negroes Sit At The RELIGION: 
Oct. 39 Fishing For Men May 
PRESS: Grandfather Abraham ............ July 
American Negro Press............ Apr. 33 Second Front Against Satan....Sep. 
Case Vs. The Negro Press...... Feb. 44 RIOTS: 


Harlem Winchell .................. 
Mello Like A Cello... 
Race-Angled News ... 
Race In Crime News. 


RACE DISCRIMINATION: 


Americans All, Except............ June 
Bataan Or Business................ Nov. 
Bishop Looks At Race Bias....Nov. 
Black America At The Door..Mar. 
Black Pattern Of White 
America Apr. 
Carver Meets Crow................ June 
Case Vs. Segregation uly 
Communique From The Color 
Line 
Danger—Dynamite .............--. Aug. 
Dignity: Black And White... ‘Nov. 
Dust Tracks On A Road........ Jan. 
Four Equalities Feb. 
Four Times Torpedoed.......... Aug. 
I Plead Guilty Sep 
Is Civil Disobedience Practi- 
cal Mar. 
James Crow At Large............ Mar. 
Latin America Looks At Ne- 
gro Dec. 
Lesson From England............ Dec. 
Memo To Junior Hostesses....Oct. 
Negro Equality Now.............. Nov. 
Negro Lifts His Head.......... Dec. 
North And South.................... Feb. 
Open Letter To America........ Sep. 
Patterns Of Segregation.......... Mar. 
Race In Crime News...........--. Mar. 
Shadow Of The South............ Aug. 


Some Plain Talk About Color Jan. 

Ungentlemanly Gentlemen......June 
Uprooting Race Prejudice......Jan. 
Vacation Daze 


After The Riots—What?........ Oct. 
Back To The Jungle.............. Aug. 
Debacle In Detroit................ Sep. 
Golgotha To Detroit.............. Oct. 
Go North, Black Man............ Aug. 
Riddle Of The Race Riots......Oct 

Rumor Clinic Sep. 
Why Race Riots Aug 

SCIENCE: 


Biology Of The Negro.......... Nov. 


He’s Jim Crowed But Not His 


Ideas Dec. 
Monument To A Scientist......Dec. 


Nature Builds No Race Bar- 


ar. 


riers 
Peanut And Mr. Creator........ Feb. 
SCREEN: 


Gold In That Thar Epiglottis..Aug. 
Aug. 
I Don’t Dig It Mar. 


groes 
Lena Hits The Jackpot............ Jan. 


Louis Scared of Movie Cam- 


era 
Negro In Show Business........ Feb. 
Reform In Movieland.............. Jan. 
Voice With A Message.......... Sep. 
SHIPS: 


Four Times Torpedoed.......... Aug. 


Good Ship Booker T............... July 
Second Neero Captain............ July 
Skipper Goes To Sea.............- Nov. 
Torpedoed Feb 


SOCIAL WORK: 
Color In Social Work. ’ 
I, Too, Sing America.............. , 
Jeliffes And children........ Apr. 


Testament For Freedom......... Apr. 
SOCIETY: 


New World A-Coming.......... Sep. 
SOUTH 
Black America At The Door..Mar. 
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Charleston Folk Tales............ Sep. 
CIO Goes Sou Jan 
Decline Of Southern Liberals. Jan. 
Deep South Looks Ahead......Aug. 
Devils In Dixie and Nazi- 
land 
Dialogue In Dixie.................. 
Go North, Black Man. 
Is The Solid South Cracking. ‘May 


North And South.................... Feb. 
Rabbi In Dixie Feb. 
South Comes North................ July 
Southern Awakening .............. Apr. 
South’s Other June 
Through Southern Eyes.......... July 
June 
War Report From Dixie........ Mar. 


Will Mammy Be Missed?......June 
Will the: South Secede............ Mar. 


SOVIET U 


Cotton Picker To Sniper........Mar. 


SPOR’ 


TS: 

Absentee For 15 Rounds........ July 
All-American Feb. 
Baseball On Diplomatic 


Rocks 
Blessed With A Right Cross. ‘May 
Donen And June 
Duration Champ ...............---- ug. 


From Gridiron To No Man’s 
Land 


n Jan. 

He Ballyhooed A Race............ Dec. 

Sep. 

Oct. 
inet Scared Of Movie Cam- 

ay 

Of The Mile............ Apr. 


My Biggest Baseball Day........ May 
No Average Ball Players........ Aug. 


Before The Hereafter 


TWO NEGRO SOLDIERS, being trained under live 
fire for the first time, were crawling on their stomachs 
over a field while real live bullets zinged overhead. 

“All this shootin’ makes you wonder about the here- 
after, don’t it?’”’ one said to the other. 


“Nope 


No Diamond Dimout.......... 17 
Satchel’s Ambition ............... At 41 
World’s Greatest Basketball 
Team ay 57 
THEATER: 
Negro In Show Business........ Feb. 34 
Shadow Of The South........... -Aug. 3 
Toughie Gets Tougher............ Feb. 13 
WAR: 
Cheetah Trouble For Jo........Mar. 67 
Cotton Picker To Sniper........ Mar. 8 
I Believe In This Wat............Dec. 3 
Is King Cotton Hitler’s Ally....May 41 
Is Negro Demand For Equal- 
ity Sabotaging The War 
Effort Nov. 47 
In Wartime..........June 71 
No. 1 Jap Killer........ Aug. 6 
Pacific Paradox ............... Oct. 10 
Prejudice Vs. Patriotism........ July 51 
Racial Roots Of War.............. July 67 
Rumor Clinic Sep. 23 
Should The Negro Care Who 
Apr. 3 
Wartime Sacrifice: Prejudice. ee 63 
Whose Blood Saved Private 
Parkins Oct. 66 
Will War Overseas Aid De- 
mocracy At Home.............. Dec. 68 
World’s No. 1 Negro............ Sep. 47 
WASHINGTON: 
Brain Jan. 5 
D.C. Test Tube. Sep. 3 
Negroes In Washington........ Nov. 61 


WOME 


N: 
Black Women In White. 
Negro First Lady _ ........ 
Out Of The Kitchens 


I be here after all the shootin’ is over!” 


was the quick response. “All I wonder is will 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
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{ Former Japtown now filled 
with Negro migrants from Dixie 


Littl Jumpin’ Flew 


Condensed from Los Angeles Sentinel 


F THE WAR Department 

ever relents and permits its 

former residents to return to 

Little Tokio in Los Angeles 
they'll hardly know the place. The 
joint’s jumping now. 

Raucous phonographs shout the 
blues from homes once occupied by 
the quiet Japanese. 

Jitterbugs, hep-cats and just plain 
hard working war workers have 
replaced the nervous Nisei, the 
shrinking Issei and the intolerant 

The heady emotionalism of store 
front churches supplies the spiritual 
needs of a people who had hardly 
heard of Buddhism or Shintoism 
and who never saw the likes of the 
Buddhist Temple that stands de- 
serted and abashed. The loud fa- 
miliarity and the easy friendliness 
of the sharecropping South now 
reign in a section of the city once 
given over to the ever polite and 
always reserved manners of the 
Sons of Heaven. 

Little Tokio is part and parcel 
of Los Angeles’ ever-expanding 
Negro community. 

It's hard to tell how many Ne- 
groes live in the section. There 


are no figures and vesterday’s cen- 
sus wouldn’t be correct today. 
Every train discharges fresh seekers 
after the high war wages, which 
are said to be paid in Los Angeles. 
At a guess there must be at least 
2500 Negro residents in Little 
Tokio, most of whom are from 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

For the most part the newcomers 
are from smaller towns and cities 
and they include men, women and 
children. Men who are eager and 
ready to work, women who are 
trying desperately to make homes 
as best they know how under try- 
ing conditions and children who 
are thrust into schools better than 
any they ever knew in the South 
from which they come. 

Unfortunately, there are no play- 
ground facilities near the section 
and just as unfortunately the people 
who live there know all too little 
about the recreational facilities that 
a modern, northern city provides 
for its juveniles. Too many of 
them are already using the streets 
for playgrounds. 

Residents of Little Tokio have 
their own complaints. They say 
that older residents of the city are 
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high hat toward them and look 
down on them because they're fresh 
from the South. 

Statistics collected by Housing 
Authorities a few years ago showed 
that Orientals occupied a higher 
percentage of so-called sub-standard 
housing than other groups and 
those are the houses into which 
Negroes are moving in Little 
Tokio. They're living, whole fam- 
ilies of them, above stores in 
buildings that are old and failing 
inside even if painted outside. 

Others of them are jammed into 
hotels not built for family occu- 
pancy. Still others are living in 
store fronts converted into living 
quarters. 

These people still have friends 
down home. They're writing them 


telling them about high wages and 
freedom and liberty in Los An- 
geles. More and more friends and 
relatives will board the S.P. and 
pile into Los Angeles and Little 
Tokio. Families will double up 
and take in friends. Overcrowding 
will grow. Juvenile problems will 
multiply. Health will become an 
ever more serious problem. 

The problem of Little Tokio is 
only a part of the serious housing 
problem that affects Negroes every- 
where in Los Angeles. Negroes 
live there now only because there 
are literally no houses for rent else- 
where. Until that housing problem 
is solved, Little Tokio will attract 
more and more residents and will 
compound its problems. 


Ww 


Jeep And Jap 


A NEGRO CIVILIAN approached the recruiting 
sergeant with a proposition. He announced, “I'll join your 
army on condition that I can have a jeep for myself.” 

“Okay,” said the sergeant indulgently, “sign here, my 


friend.” 


He was duly inducted into the army and, in accordance 
with his promise, the sergeant led him over to a row 
of brand new jeeps which had been delivered to the camp 
that day. “Well,” he said, “take your pick of these and 
let’s see how you can drive.” 

The Negro’s face registered bewilderment and deep dis- 


appointment. 


“Are these jeeps?” he said in disgust. 


“I thought that a jeep was a female Jap.” 


Pocket Book of War Humor 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


| 


Negroes voted for the first time in the United States in 1777 
under a New York law. 

There have been 25 Negroes seated in the U. S. Congress. 

At one time every single congressman from South Carolina was 
a Negro. 

The Negro vote is the balance of power in 17 Northern states 
through control of 281 electoral votes. 

Negroes send representatives to twelve state legislatures in the 


North. 


Less than a third of the thirteen million Negroes in America 
enjoy full voting rights. 


Quiz Answers 


. True. He was Jean Baptiste Point DuSable. 
. False. They were indentured servants. 
. False. Brazil has the largest Negro population with over 


13,000,000. 


. True. Four have attended but did not graduate. 
. False. New York has a much bigger Negro population than 


Monrovia. 


True. He was Tom Molineaux who won his freedom by 
winning a stake for his master. 


. False. This was a story spread during the Civil War by 


Confederates. 


. True. There were approximately four million slaves, 500,000 


free men. 


. False. The 1940 census showed white population higher in 


both states. 


. False. The Negro death rate is 32 per cent higher than the 


white rate and there are ten whites to every Negro. 


Who's Whe 


1. William J. Thompkins | 4. Judge Herman E. Moore 


2. Oscar DePriest 
3. Rep. William L. Dawson 


5. A, Clayton Powell 
6. Judge Wendell E. Green 
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fronts—in seared Guadalcanal jungles, on the bleeding Itali 

boot, deep in the bowels of a plunging destroyer, in icy : 

highway tents—black soldiers and sailors give vivid testimoni 
to the high patriotism of Negro America. 

In this people’s war, men of all colors and creeds join hands to cru 
fascism forever. And whether on the front line or in the factories 
fields, Negroes are determined that freedom’s banner shall fly unfurled 
They are fighting and saving—winning the war with bullets and bond 

Do your share today—buy bonds to buy bullets. 


8 ULLETS and bonds know no color line. Out on the farflung battle 
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